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PREFACE. 



The following pages having been written during 
intervals of visits, which I have paid to a number 
of towns and congregations, in the course of the 
last nine months, may probably be deemed 
deficient in uniformity, or perhaps liable to the 
charge of repetition. For such blemishes, I trust 
the circumstances in which they were written 
will plead an apology. The object which I 
have kept in view being the advantage of the 
church and her missions, and not literary re- 
putation, my impressions on the various topics 
discussed have been recorded with all simplicity, 
just as they occurred to my recollection. As the 
work is not strictly historical, dates are not always 
given ; but I trust such reflections as I have 
introduced will be found neither trifling nor 
prolix. I have endeavoured to render the work 
interesting and instructive to such as wish infor- 
mation about missions, and hope it will be found 
not unsuitable for the drawing-rooms and cottages 
of church members, as well as the libraries of 
congregations. There may occasionally be an 
appearance of egotism, which I felt to be un- 
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VI PREFACE. 

pleasant ; but having undertaken to record recol- 
lections somewhat approaching to autobiography, 
such appearance could not be avoided without 
injury to the narrative. 

The .woodcuts which illustrate this volume 
have added considerably to its expense. This 
would have been greatly increased if the Rev. A. 
Somervtlle, Secretary of the Mission Board, 
had not favoured me with the use of the greater 
part of the daguerrotypes. I regret that I have 
been disappointed in not obtaining views of New 
Broughton and Kingston Churches. The manner 
in which the masons in Jamaica cut the stones 
used in facing, gives the churches a more expen- 
sive appearance than the reality. Although 
several of the buildings may seem extravagant, 
they were built upon as economical principles as 
were consistent with durability. 

I commit this volume to the church and world, 
earnestly imploring the divine blessing to render 
it subservient to the cause of christian missions, 
especially those of Jamaica, in which I spent many 
of the happiest days of my life, and of which I 
will ever cherish a pleasing recollection. 

Mat 22, 1851. 
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MISSIONARY LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Almost from childhood I devoted myself, with the 
concurrence of my pious parents, to the work of the 
ministry ; and, with it in view, commenced the usual 
course of study at the university of St Andrews, which 
is within a few miles of my native place. During one 
of the sessions, a few of the students who entertained 
similar sentiments, though of different denominations, 
met at stated times for reading the scriptures and 
prayer; for which purpose we hired an excellent upper 
room, in a retired part of the town. Our meeting, 
however, came to be known among our fellow-students, 
some of whom not only accounted our conduct strange, 
but even complained of us to one of the professors, who 
gave a reply very different from what was anticipated, 
expressing a wish that more of them would give them- 
selves to prayer. It was not, however, till within 
two years of the completion of the usual course of 
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theological study that my attention was arrested by 
the cause of missions. Up to this period I was fully 
determined to live and die in my native land ; and 
the change in my feelings was caused by a train of 
circumstances which occurred at the' time. The fall in 
the price of grain which took place at the conclusion of 
the war, in 1815, greatly affected the circumstances of 
the farmers, and reduced the means of my father to a 
great extent ; which induced me to seek employment 
in teaching, while engaged in the prosecution of my 
divinity studies. For this purpose I left my native 
county, and became the teacher of a school in the 
parish of Midcalder, and connected with the congre- 
gation of the Rev. Alexander (afterwards Dr) Duncan. 
While there, I became interested in an auxiliary Bible 
and Missionary Society, composed of christians of the 
several religious denominations in the place, viz., the 
Church of Scotland, Burghers, and Antiburghers. At 
first I merely, gave a small annual subscription, which 
was limited to the Bible department ; as I did not feel 
satisfied about the scriptural authority of the mission 
cause. I was, however, persuaded to address the 
quarterly meetings occasionally, which led me to study 
the subject more thoroughly. One of the publications 
circulated among the subscribers to the society was a 
sermon on the Macedonian cry, by the Rev* Henry 
(now Dr) Grey of Edinburgh. This fell into my 
hands, and not only enlisted my sympathies, but also 
caught hold of my conscience. I remember it con- 
tained powerful appeals, especially to Scotsmen, which 
I could not resist. In inquiring what excuse I could 
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make for refusing to comply with this cry for help, 
which seemed to be loudest and most urgent in the 
case of those nations which were silent, because their 
spiritual slumber was the deepest, I could find none 
satisfactory to my own mind. I therefore made the 
matter a subject of earnest prayer, consulted with the 
Bey. Mr Duncan, and wrote to my father and other 
friends on the subject The result was, my delay in 
coming to any determination till I had finished my 
usual course of study in the divinity hall. This reso- 
lution was occasioned by the judicious observation of 
my father, that I was still a young man, and might 
change my mind before I was fit for the ministry. 
The last session of the hall, however, was completed 
without any change in my convictions. I now felt 
that I was called upon, like Paul, to go far hence to 
the Gentiles ; and entered into an engagement with 
the Scottish Missionary Society, — my examinators 
being Drs Dickson and Peddie, Rev. Messrs Gray, 
Edward Craig, and others. Besides the usual stipu- 
lations expressed or understood, I received a promise 
that I would be allowed to attend several medical 
classes and a dispensary previously to my being called 
upon to leave Scotland. 

Another result of the auxiliary association at Mid- 
caider, was the first movement towards a union be- 
tween the two principal branches of the Secession 
Church. Two labouring men, engaged in breaking 
stones for repairing the road, were expressing their 
satisfaction in the happy co-operation of christians of 
various denominations, and in the stirring addresses 
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which several Edinburgh ministers had lately deli- 
vered ; and at last proposed the question, why the two 
bodies — Burghers and Antiburghers — to which they re- 
spectively belonged, could not act together as churches? 
They found it difficult to fix upon any points of diffe- 
rence which could justify their separation ; indeed, 
they could not find any material distinction between 
them. Their views and feelings were communicated 
to others, and a conjoint meeting of elders belonging 
to the two congregations was held. An acting 
committee was appointed, and I was chosen their 
clerk ; and the first documents which appeared in the 
magazines, and petitions which were brought before 
the supreme courts respectively, all flowed from this 
united body. Although I consented to be its scribe, I 
had no hope of a union of the churches being accom- 
plished in less than twenty or thirty years. To the 
surprise of all parties it was, however, happily con- 
summated in the course of as many months. An 
abortive attempt to procure a more extensive union 
was made by the parish minister. He proposed that 
all the Secession churches should become chapels of 
ease, which should cease to be used for that purpose as 
the ministers might die, unless the church courts should 
deem such chapels necessary. Of course such a pro- 
posal was at once rejected by the Secession ministers. 
These general societies not only performed the duty 
which the church had so long neglected, but also 
effected other important purposes; especially pro- 
moting a spirit of union, bringing ministers and pious 
laymen of different denominations together, and dis- 
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covering excellences in one another which their 
former distance prevented them from observing ; and 
in this way they tended to prepare the Secession and 
Relief churches for the union so happily effected of 
late. 

Although some of these societies, such as the Scot- 
tish Missionary and Glasgow societies, have now 
ceased to carry on missionary operations, the fruits of 
their labours still continue, in Russia and elsewhere. 
The translation and printing of the scriptures into the 
language of Persia by Dr Glen, who went to Russia 
an agent of the Scottish Missionary Society, reflects 
honour at once upon the said Society, the United 
Church, and the Bible Society, which defrayed part of 
the expense of that noble achievement. The labours 
of the Glasgow and Scottish Missionary societies are 
also continued by the United and Free churches of 
Scotland, who still carry them on in Jamaica, Caffra- 
ria, and Bombay. 

PROTECTION ENJOYED BY MISSIONARIES. 

The promise, * Lo I am with you alway,' doubtless 
includes protection from danger. The missionary 
company which left Leith on the 7th Sept., 1820, 
experienced a manifold fulfilment of this promise. 
There were together Sultan Katte Ghery, a descen- 
dant of the royal family of the Crimea, his wife, 
a daughter of a respectable gentleman in Edin- 
burgh, myself, and one or two other passengers. 
After traversing the German Ocean a few days, with 
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a favourable wind, a Sabbath occurred. As we were 
all suffering from sea-sickness, there was no public 
service, but in the evening we made an effort, and 
held a social meeting in the cabin, after which all went 
on deck, and continued to walk about till about nine 
o'clock, when there was a general move towards their 
respective berths. The captain, too, retired, and only 
the mate, myself, and two or three seamen remained 
on deck. Again and again I resolved to retire to my 
cabin, but still continued alternately to recline on a 
bench, and move about on the quarter-deck, till it 
approached the hour of midnight, and I began to take 
myself to task for such unaccountable conduct. 
When these thoughts were passing in my mind, I 
looked across the quarter-bowd of the vessel, and ob- 
served the high and rocky coast of Denmark appar- 
ently within a few hundred yards of us. The alarm 
was instantly given, the mate gave an immediate or- 
der to put the ship about, and the captain aroused by 
the bustle and noise, came on deck. After making 
inquiry as to the manner in which our danger was 
discovered, he observed, that if we had kept on in the 
same course a few minutes longer, we must all have 
perished. The vessel was sailing at such a rapid rate, 
that she would have gone to pieces by the first stroke 
against the rocks, and there was such a surge pro- 
duced by the high wind lashing the sea against them, 
that all the boats must have been swamped, while to 
scale the precipices would have been impossible. On 
inquiring of the captain why he had not been keeping 
a better watch, he informed me, that according to his 
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reckoning, he was still fifty miles from land, and that 
there must have been a strong current in the ocean, 
occasioned by* the prevalence of a westerly wind, 
which had impelled us onward much quicker than 
the log indicated. I looked back with a thankful 
heart upon the dreadful peril from which a merciful 
providence had delivered us, and could then under- 
stand the reason why I had been prevented from retir- 
ing at my usual hour of rest. Eternity will never efface 
the impression made upon my mind by this manifest 
interposition of a kind providence. On that spot I 
dedicated myself anew to my kind Preserver, who had 
thus so wonderfully * delivered my soul from death/ 
I must add, as another instance of God's mercy, and 
the fulfilment of his promise, a second deliverance, 
but accomplished by other means. In the autumn of 
the year 1821, when I was living in a Russian fort, 
in the midst of a mountain tribe called the Inguish, I 
was subject to repeated attacks of intermittent fever, 
which caused some alarm to the Russian officer who 
commanded the ' detachment of the army stationed 
there. He repeatedly invited me to occupy one of the 
two chambers of which his cottage consisted, supposing 
that the dampness of the subterranean residence which 
I occupied was the cause of my sickness. At last, 
finding that I would rather gratify than inconvenience 
him and his wife by my compliance, I removed to 
the captain's house. The hovel which I quitted 
was formed by digging a space about 20 feet by 1 2 
out of the brow of the hill, and throwing the earth 
over the precipice, which formed one side of the fort, 
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this was boarded up on three sides, so as to prevent 
the soil from falling in, and a wooden front with one 
or two small windows formed the remaining side of 
the structure, to which a path from the hill above. led 
through a cook-room on one end of the dwelling. 
The covering was composed of beams laid across, 
which supported an immense mass of earth, so solid, 
that the roof was in a line with the open space of the 
fort, and, indeed, formed part of the promenade. 
During the summer I observed no dampness, and the 
beams appeared so strong that I felt no suspicion of 
danger. In the course of about a week after I had 
removed to the captain's house, my servant came into 
my apartment at an early hour, and with a very sad 
countenance, asked me to accompany him to see some- 
thing which had arrested his attention. I followed 
him to the spot where a few days before my dwelling 
stood, the beams of which had given way, and the 
whole mass which they supported, enough to bury a 
hundred men," had fallen in, and the largest portion 
of it lay on the very spot where I used to sleep. I 
had often accounted my fever an affliction, and one 
night felt so ill, that I attempted to rise and write to 
my friends, informing them that, if found dead in the 
morning, they might know that sickness and not vio- 
lence was the cause. Now, however, it appeared 
that this fever had been sent not to destroy but to save 
my life ; for if I had continued in my former habita- 
tion, it must inevitably have become my grave. I 
will neither attempt to recall nor to describe the feel- 
ings which I experienced on witnessing this desola- 
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tion, but have often reflected with gratitude upon my 
preservation, and have felt rebuked when disposed 
to distrust the kind providence of God over myself 
and family. 

ADYANTAGE OP A KNOWLEDGE OP MEDICINE. 

There are some missionary stations in which an 
acquaintance with the healing art is not of essential 
importance, although it is advantageous for every man 
who goes abroad to know how to take care of his 
health. In the West Indies medical men may gene- 
rally be procured either to attend the missionary or 
the people among whom he labours, and they only 
who have a regular diploma are allowed to practise. 
In other places, such as Persia, and China, a know- 
ledge of medicine would be exceedingly useful. When 
I settled among the Inguish, I found them quite unac- 
quainted with medicine, while the simple way in 
which they lived rendered it in a great measure un- 
necessary. Indeed, the greater proportion of deaths 
that occurred among them were caused by violence, 
and only a few by sickness or old age. I began, 
however, to administer to those who were diseased 
such simple medicines as I was acquainted with, and 
the results were surprising to myself, arising, I pre- 
sume, from their good constitutions. My kindness to 
them overcame the suspicion which they entertained — 
supposing, at first, that I was an agent of the Russian 
government — and their wild and savage looks were 
exchanged for smiles of gratitude and good-will. 
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Among other patients whom I had under my care, 
was a Jew, who carried on a trade among these 
mountaineers, by bartering Persian cloth for the skins 
of wild beasts, which he again sold to the Russians, 
who used the furs for winter clothing. Another was 
an old warrior, who, with other eleven men of the 
same tribe, were surrounded by two hundred enemies 
of another nation, led on by a noted chieftain. These 
twelve men were all mounted on horseback, and fully 
armed. After a little consultation they resolved to 
allow themselves to be completely surrounded, and 
then to gallop through their enemies in the thinest 
part of the circle, each cutting down at least one of 
his opponents. They all escaped with their lives ; but 
the person who applied to me for advice had received 
between twelve and twenty wounds, the scars of which 
he pointed out to me. One of these, caused by a bullet 
passing through his foot, had not healed. When I had 
applied poultices to the sore, and returned to examine 
it, I found he had been obliged to remove to another 
part of the mountains, to escape the vengeance of 
enemies among his own tribe. The manifest advan- 
tage which I derived from my medical knowledge, 
though very limited, convinces me that every mis- 
sionary who settles among a people ignorant of medi- 
cine, should possess some knowledge of the healing 
art. Besides enabling him to gain the favour of others, 
it will be of essential service to himself. 
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THE RUSSIAN MISSION. 

I went out to Russia sooner than I intended, in 
consequence of an urgent application to the Society, 
by the missionaries in Russia, to open a station in the 
region of the Caucasian mountains, among the tribe 
called Ossatinans, who were understood to be quite 
prepared to receive the gospel. I accordingly sailed 
for Cronstadt, which stands in the same relation to St 
Petersburgh that Greenock does to Glasgow, orLeith 
to Edinburgh. Here I began to learn the character 
of Russian officers, who make up their small salaries 
by presents or bribes from those with whom they 
transact business. Although I attempted to resist 
making any payment to the officers as an imposition, 
I found it quite impracticable to get my luggage passed 
through the custom-house till I had given a few dollars 
to those more immediately concerned. This system 
of bribing runs through every department of service, 
and the small amount of salaries which the govern- 
ment pays renders something of the kind necessary. 
When I afterwards lived in a Russian fort, I hired a 
soldier as my servant, and it was quite understood that 
he paid half of hi$ weekly wages to his captain, who 
absolutely required such perquisites to enable him to 
live in anything like comfort. It is said that even the 
judges are not proof against bribes, and that the liti- 
gant gains his cause by the weight of his purse more 
than by the justice of his claims. 

In St Petersburgh, the modern capital of Russia, I 
remained three months, till the snows had fallen, and 
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the winter roads for sledges were formed. While there, 
I was somewhat closely engaged in studying the Rus- 
sian language, in which I would be required to trans- 
act the common business of life. At this time the 
Russian Bible Society was in full operation, and I was 
introduced to a number of friends connected with it, 
as well as other English residents. At the table of 
one of the wealthy merchants, which was an open one 
on a certain day every week, I have seen upwards of 
a dozen guests, speaking four languages, — English 
French, German, and Russ, — promiscuously. On one 
occasion I visited the palace, in which the work-shop 
of Peter the Great is still shown, with many of his 
tools, apparently as he used them. I was introduced 
to Prince Galitzin, a great favourite of the Emperor, 
who not only furnished me with an open letter recom- 
mending me to the attention of officers whose assist- 
ance I might require, but also directed a government 
courier to accompany me all the way to Astrachan. 
This attendant was designed not only for protection, 
but also to prevent detention on the road. He as well 
as myself being fully armed, probably prevented any 
appearance of danger ; and I observed, when there 
was any delay in procuring horses at the post stations, 
that he did not hesitate to give the offenders a slap 
with the side of his scabbard, to which they patiently 
submitted. 

As soon as the road became fit for travelling, I pro- 
cured a covered sledge, and a supply of skins and 
other warm clothing, a travelling apparatus for cook- 
ing, etc., and set out on a long wintry journey of 1,300 
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or 1,400 miles to Astrachan. Stopping a few days in 
Moscow with an English christian friend to whom I 
had got a letter of introduction, I viewed with much 
interest the Kremlin, with the array of French cannons 
and colours which it contained, the trophies of Buona- 
parte's defeat ; and was surprised to see so many of 
the buildings which had been burnt down restored. I 
also remained a few hours in Sarepta, a Moravian 
settlement on the Volga, but which was little more 
than a secular colony, although at that time a mis- 
sionary laboured among the neighbouring Calmucks. 
The latter part of my journey was performed on the 
Volga, the surface of which was then a piece of solid 
ice, quite sufficient to support our horses as they 
careered along, apparently cheered and animated by 
the tinkling bells which were invariably attached to 
them. These bells were rather pleasant than otherwise 
to myself also, especially during the long dreary nights. 
As it was the custom of those who travelled by post to 
have three horses a-breast, and neither my sledge nor 
the load it contained were heavy, I reached Astrachan 
before the post, which I expected to deliver a letter 
announcing my departure from StPetersburgh. This 
obliged me to find out the mission-house in that an- 
cient city of 40,000 mongrel inhabitants, as I best 
could. When I reached it, however, I was welcomed 
with a cordiality which they only can understand who 
have met friends in a foreign land. Here again I was 
detained till the state of the weather admitted of tra- 
velling through the steepe to the colony of Karass. 
Instead of a sledge, I now procured a covered convey- 
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ance on wheels, and a supply of food for ten days ; 
and instead of travelling at a continued canter, the 
horses being changed every ten or twelve miles, the 
same horses went the whole way, resting periodically, 
and at such places as afforded water. I was now 
accompanied by Mr Galloway, one of the Karass mis- 
sionaries, who met me at Astrachan, and was appointed 
to be my companion in the new mission. During our 
journey of several hundred miles through the level 
steepe we only saw a few migratory shepherds, and 
these generally in the neighbourhood of wells. Several 
times we were much struck by the complete deception 
of the mirage, which experience alone prevented us 
from believing to be a beautiful lake. We were glad 
to reach Karass, where also we were cordially wel- 
comed by missionary friends. Including a number of 
cottages built by Germans, this was a considerable 
village, with some thousand acres of land attached to 
it, and an abundance of water. Both here and at 
Astrachan and other stations there were a number of 
ransomed Tartars, who made a profession of Chris- 
tianity, which in many cases was consistent and cre- 
dible; but none of the neighbouring Tartars had 
become professed christians, although many of them 
confessed the truth of Christianity in private, and be- 
lieved that Mohammedanism was drawing to a close. 
Many copies of the scriptures and tracts in their lan- 
guage were circulated among them, and they showed 
friendly feelings to the missionaries. 

Within a distance of five-and-twenty or thirty miles 
was Georgeivsk, a considerable Russian town. Here 
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a fire had taken place some time before my visit, and 
continued to spread with alarming rapidity. There 
was probably a deficiency both of water and of engines 
to apply it, but the people had recourse to an expe- 
dient which Protestants would never have thought of 
— that of carrying out a number of paintings of the 
Virgin Mary, which they propped up so as to face the 
raging flames. The wind however shifted, and brought 
the flames so suddenly in a contrary direction, that the 
populace were obliged to make a speedy retreat, leav- 
ing the wooden images in which they trusted to the 
prey of the devouring element. There are also medi- 
cinal springs in the neighbourhood, which are resorted 
to by the wealthy Russians, and where the colonists 
at certain seasons obtain a market for their vegetables. 
After spending a week atKarass, we set out for our 
destination in the Caucasus, and spent a night in the 
house of two Jesuit priests at Mosdock, a considerable 
town inhabited by Armenians and others. On reach- 
ing Yladikavkass, the principal fortress on the north 
side of the Caucasus, we left our luggage and rode 
into the mountains, visiting a portion of the Ossatinian 
tribe, and remained during the night in a village on 
the eastern bank of the Terek, a small mountain tor- 
rent, and nearly opposite the lofty mountain Casbeck, 
one of the highest of the Caucasian chain, about a 
third of which is covered with perpetual snow. The 
information which we obtained during this journey 
satisfied us that it would be quite impolitic for us to 
Bettle among the Ossatinians, even if permission were 
granted by the Russian authorities ; not because the 
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field was unpromising or the people forbidding in their 
dispositions, but because the Greek priests had already 
baptised a large portion of the population. We were 
hospitably entertained, both in a village where we 
stopped during the heat of the day, and in the one 
where we spent the night. They appeared a wild race 
of people, and lived by cultivating the glens among 
the mountain cliffs with which they were surrounded. 
They owned subjection to the Russians, and of late 
had conformed to their religion. We enjoyed our 
ride not a little, both in ascending and returning. The 
mountain road had been made at the expense of much 
labour, — often close by the river, at other times along 
the lofty mountain sides, which often rose above 
us to the height of many hundred feet. It frequently 
appeared impossible to find a way through the rough 
precipitous masses of rock with which we were sur- 
rounded on all sides ; and when we had occasion to 
pass the stream, the bridges were in such a state that 
our horses as well as ourselves required to pause 
before we dared to venture along them. A flood 
had occurred some months before, occasioned by 
the following occurrence : — The action of the sun on 
the lower portions of the snow on the mountains caused 
a mass of what was situated above, in the higher and 
colder regions, to mil down in a vast avalanche. This 
dammed up the river at its base for some days, till the 
weight of water which gradually accumulated at last 
burst through the impediment, and rushed down the 
ravine with a roar louder than the thunder's peal, and 
carrying away the bridges which spanned the usual 
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stream. Even when the river was not swollen beyond 
its usual size, such was the force of the stream that it 
carried down the large stones in its bed against one 
another, with a violence that frequently caused a suc- 
cession of noises which for some time we mistook for 
the reports of muskets. On returning to Yladikavkass 
we consulted as to the best course to be pursued, and 
in conformity with the instructions of the committee 
and permission of the officer in command, we resolved 
to settle among the Inguish, who sternly rejected the 
Greek religion, which the Russian priests attempted 
to impose upon them. 

NAZRAN MISSION STATION. 

We ascertained that the 'Inguish' were a mountain 
tribe, a portion of whom inhabited some mountain 
fastnesses, and by their valour and position defied the 
approach of the Russian armies. The rest of the 
tribe resided in the plains below, and lived on friendly 
terms with the conquerors of the country. The clus- 
ter of villages in which the latter lived, was called 
Nazran, and at the distance of about twenty-five miles 
from Yladikavkass. The road being often infested by 
mountain banditti, we were obliged to remain in the fort 
till a guard of soldiers should proceed to the detachment 
of the army, which occupied a strong and partially- 
fortified position in the midst of these villages. By the 
earliest opportunity we set out for our new station, hav- 
ing procured an introduction and recommendation from 
the commandant of Yladikavkass to his inferior officer. 
Our road passed through a rich and beautiful country, 

B 
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which produced the most luxuriant vegetation imagin- 
able, more resembling reeds than grass, but when it 
came to perfection, it merely became manure for other 
crops in succession, as the country was as destitute of 
cattle as of human inhabitants. About mid- way, be- 
tween the place of our destination and the fort we 
had left, a small conical hill was pointed out to us, 
which was at one time during the Inguish war 
occupied by a regiment of Russian soldiers. A 
few determined mountaineers are said to have formed 
a plan of attacking the garrison during night. 
Approaching at unawares they killed the sentinels, 
and cutting down all they met with in the dark, 
they threw the soldiers into confusion, who turned 
their arms against each other. In the morning there 
was not left one to tell the disaster that had befallen 
them, and the place presented a scene of indescribable 
desolation and carnage. Such daring feats as this in- 
spired the Russians with awe and dread of their valour, 
an example of which I afterwards witnessed in the 
fort of Nazran. A guard of soldiers had been sent 
to another fort towards the east, and returning home 
late in the summer evening, the men lay down at 
the foot of the hill occupied by their detachment, with 
the intention of reposing there till sunrise. A per- 
son, however, in passing levelled his musket at the 
party, and wounded one of them; this threw the 
whole garrison into an uproar. The drum beat to 
arms, the great gun was fired, and such consternation 
prevailed, as would have led one to suppose that a 
hostile army was at the gate. 
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The fort was established upon a high and narrow 
point of land, so precipitous on .three sides, that it 
could only be scaled by a narrow entrance, which was 
defended by a palisade. The officers who commanded 
it were a captain, a lieutenant, and a Cossack officer. 
The natives who inhabited the villages in the vicinity 
lived by agriculture, in which the females bore their 
share of labour, besides attending to their domestic 
duties. A few who were wealthy kept three or four 
wives, an elderly one being generally the chief, while 
one of the younger wives was often a favourite of her 
lord. A present was given to the father by him 
who became the husband of his daughter, sometimes 
amounting to fifteen or twenty cattle, according to 
the rank of the family or the beauty of her person ; 
and I heard of no case of seduction or dishonourable 
connection, except one, perpetrated by a Russian 
officer, who suffered severely for his crime. Such 
was the sense of degradation felt by the injured family, 
that the father or brother (I forget which), embrace^ 
the first opportunity of taking the seducer's life, and 
thoroughly prevented the repetition of such wrongs. 
The females kept their houses neat and clean, were 
often engaged in weaving their own or husband's 
clothes, were«chaste and reserved in their conduct, and 
so far as I could learn, lived happily in their family 
circles, perhaps with the exception of the polygamists. 
The honourable feelings and high tone of morality, if 
we may call it by that name, which prevailed among 
them, is the more surprising, when their entire igno- 
rance of everything like religion is taken into account. 
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Their language had never been reduced to writing. 
They knew that there was a God, but practised no form 
of worship, and offered to him no prayer. This they 
freely confessed and lamented, remarking that they 
supposed every tribe except themselves had some form 
of religion. 

Let not the infidel triumph, however, supposing 
that a state of virtue and happiness has been disco* 
vered without revelation. The Inguish were strangers 
alike to true virtue and happiness, and I could not desire 
better instructors to teach the infidel the value of the 
bible. The Russian officer would have judged be- 
tween them in their quarrels, but they preferred set- 
tling their disputes with their muskets and swords. 
Such is the state of continual danger and uncertainty 
in which they live, and the bloody quarrels in which 
they engage, that the men constantly go fully armed, 
even in passing from one village to another, and 
when they encounter any enemy, a battle at once 
ensues. I have often seen the glancing of their 
swords, or heard the reports of their muskets when 
engaged in deadly combat, and around their villages 
a multitude of posts mark the places where such fatal 
encounters have taken place. One Sabbath morn* 
ing I observed a man rapidly ascending a steep 
hill opposite, to the window of my humble dwell- 
ing ; my attention was still farther attracted by a 
crowd of people assembled in the village, and by 
his firing his musket from the top of the hilL I after- 
wards learned that he had quarrelled with his wife, 
when a son by another husband interposed, asking 
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why he was hurting his mother ; the man, inflamed 
and mad with passion, thrust his sword first through 
the one and then through the other, and the person I 
saw was the murderer, escaping from the vengeance 
of his wife's brothers, who I was assured would pur- 
sue after him, and ere long revenge their sister's death. 
In a short time this scene of gloom and murder was 
rendered still more distressing by the lamentation 
of the women, whose shrill wailing pierced the 
soul with sadness. The very bitterness of their cry 
indicates that they sorrow as those who have no hope. 
Notwithstanding this bloody trait of character, they 
are a noble race of men. They often reminded me of 
the Scotch Highlanders. Their love of freedom is 
innate ; they would prefer death to slavery, and are 
satisfied to lead a life of toil, and subsist upon simple 
fare, which consists of milk, and flour of mullet and 
Indian corn, with butcher-meat only on special 
occasions. 

The first thing to which I directed my attention 
was the acquisition of the language ; my companion 
being able to speak the Tartar language fluently, we 
hired a person as servant and interpreter, who had 
been carried away, and lived as a slave among the 
Tartars for a number of years, and was able to speak 
their language more easily than Inguish. From him 
I learned the usual forms of salutation, names of com- 
mon objects, and a few colloquial phrases, but he had 
acquired some disagreeable habits during his captivity, 
which rendered him unsafe as an inmate of our little 
dwelling ; he was therefore, after a short time, dis- 
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missed. Mr Galloway also left me, as he had no hope 
of mastering the language, and thought it preferable 
to return to his family and sphere of labour. The 
only method by, which I could acquire the language 
was by going among the people, conversing with them 
in the best way I could, asking the names of such objects 
as I was not acquainted with, then learning my vocabu- 
lary and collection of phrases at home, and by com- 
paring the words in different connections, ascertaining 
the declension of the nouns, pronouns, and adjectives, 
the auxiliary verbs, and construction of the language. 
By constant intercourse with the natives and close ap- 
plication, I mastered the language so far that I could 
converse in it on common subjects, and wrote an out- 
line of a grammar. I first used the Arabic charac- 
ters, translated the Lord's prayer, and got it printed 
at the Astrachan mission press, but afterwards sub- 
stituted the Roman characters. I often had the mor- 
tification of mistaking the names of objects, and was 
obliged to unlearn what I had committed to memory 
with great care. For example, I asked the name of 
a table, touching it ; the person replied by the term 
which signified wood, and I afterwards found that I 
had got a general name for wood, instead of the specific 
one for a table, and was under the necessity of alter- 
ing my vocabulary, and correcting the notions I had 
acquired with some trouble. I experienced the greatest 
difficulty in fixing upon words that might convey re- 
ligious ideas. Indeed, a language of so much poverty 
could not be expected to supply terms corresponding 
to sentiments which had never been felt. The only 
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word I could get to express the Saviour, was one 
which was applied to a friend or benefactor, and jus- 
tification had to be expressed by a simple term equi- 
valent to forgiveness. While I was exulting in my 
partial success, had made arrangements for building 
a house in the vicinity of the fort, had ordered a native 
dress, in which I intended to pay a visit to the portion 
of the tribe who lived in the mountains, and had 
fixed upon a day when I was to be adopted into one 
of the most powerful families, at a great feast which 
was to be given by me to the patriarchs of the neigh- 
bouring families; when I had all these important 
events in immediate prospect, and was on the most 
friendly terms with the natives, I received orders, in 
name of the Emperor Alexander, to return to the co- 
lony. I was not only in a foreign country, but also 
under martial law ; and had no means of evading the 
order, except by escaping to the mountains, where the 
Russian authority was merely nominal. I could easily 
have arranged with one of the young chiefs to meet 
me outside of the fortress with horses, and carry me 
off to the mountains, but the thought of such an expe- 
dient did not occur to my mind till I was on my way 
back to Astrachan, and saw a large company of the 
principal men of the place assembled on a rising 
ground close by the road, who rose up and saluted me 
as I passed along with the Russian convoy, and wished 
me happiness, — sending their good wishes to my father, 
mother, and friends. It was then that I felt regret 
that J had not had recourse to some such scheme as I 
have referred to ; but it was too late, and the state of 
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my health would have rendered the exposure to the 
piercing colds of the mountains in the winter season 
exceedingly perilous. It would also have involved a 
measure of deceit, in pretending to be carried off by 
the mountaineers, which it would be difficult to justify. 
After I had succeeded in gaining the confidence 
of the Inguish, I felt no apprehension of danger while 
walking out or riding among them, though often at a 
distance from the fort. The greatest annoyance and 
actual danger arose from the multitude of large and 
fierce dogs which the villagers kept for protection, and 
which furiously assailed all who entered their yards. 
I often felt a difficulty in keeping them at bay with the 
cane which I always carried in my hand ; and once 
saw a native who had no means of defence torn down 
and injured in his clothes and even person, by three 
or four large animals attacking him. When on horse- 
back, the life of the rider is often endangered by a large 
fly which stings in warm weather, and, in certain 
localities where they abound, with dreadful violence. 
I was on one occasion in this predicament, when my 
horse became perfectly unmanageable. No reins had 
the slightest effect in restraining him, and the road 
was a narrow pathway, with steep banks on each side, 
which led through the vale in a winding course, so 
that the utmost steadiness was required to preserve 
him from stumbling against the bank. On another 
occasion I rode out to see an immense company of 
locusts which had seized upon some corn fields a few 
miles distant from the village. They were not only 
innumerable, but they formed such a dense cloud, 
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reaching across the whole field, and twenty or thirty 
feet in height, that it literally obstructed the light of 
the sun. The surface of the ground was also com- 
pletely covered with them, and they ate down the green 
stalks of corn to the very root. A number of persons 
were engaged in beating pans and firing guns, with 
the view of urging them on towards the west, in which 
direction they were moving. In that district, however 
it was perfectly impossible to save any portion of the 
fields. They were mowed down much closer than the 
scythe could have done. 

The cattle were used for labour, the horses only for 
riding. Flocks of buffaloes were occasionally met 
with, and wild boars in the mountains. I once tasted 
an excellent dish made from the latter, very like young 
veal. During the winter all kinds of butcher meat 
were preserved by the frost, without any salt ; but in 
summer it was difficult to procure any fresh supplies, 
except a fowl and eggs occasionally. The natives 
made their bread without leaven, but very good yeast 
bread could generally be purchased from the Russians ; 
among whom there were also washerwomen. 

In returning through Mosdock, I spent a day 
or two with my old friends the Jesuit priests, 
one of whom welcomed me most cordially to their 
comfortable house and well-furnished table; and 
the more so that an English officer, travelling 
from Persia to St Petersburgh, had been an inmate 
of their establishment for some days, without their 
being able to exchange a word together. In the 
course of the evening I was the medium of communi- 
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cation between them through the Russian language. 
When I met the officer, not having spoken a word of 
English for a number of months, I felt considerable 
difficulty in finding suitable terms in which I might 
address him. At last, when I made myself intelli- 
gible, he started up in an ecstacy of joy, and expressed 
his delight at meeting a countryman. The Jesuit 
fathers had collected a small congregation in this town 
from among the Armenians ; and were anxious to 
ascertain whether they might find an entrance into 
Persia, which was the principal subject of inquiry 
during the evening. Only one of them was at home, 
a Frenchman, who entered freely into the subject of 
religion. I remember. his reply to my objection against 
their keeping back the scriptures from the common 
people. It was, that they did not keep them back 
from the * holy brethren,' who could understand them ; 
but added, * the unlearned wrest them to their own 
destruction — we therefore withhold them from such.' 
I was informed that from this town, as well as from 
Kitslear, a kind of very wholesome wine is transported 
in skins to Astrachan and other towns. It is drunk 
in large glasses, as we do small beer. It has a pecu- 
liar flavour, from the raw skins, but is pleasant never- 
theless, being slightly acid. It is not intoxicating, not 
being fermented, nor having any spirits mixed with it. 
On reaching Astrachan I began to feel the effects of 
travelling through the steppe in winter, and narrowly 
escaped from being carried to the grave by a low con- 
tinued fever. I was much indebted to the skill and 
attention of my friend and fellow-missionary Dr Ross, 
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as well as to the motherly care of my landlady, Mrs 
Mitchell, now in a better world. On writing to St 
Petersburgh, and informing our friends there of my 
position, Prince Galitzin waited upon the Emperor 
Alexander, who assured him that no such command 
as I had received had been given by him. In fact, 
he knew nothing of the matter till the Prince informed 
him of it. The Greek clergy were beginning to 
supersede the authority of their Emperor. They suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the Bible Society ; and at last 
a law, or ukase, was issued, I think in 1835, ordering 
the remaining missionaries to cease from their opera- 
tions. I have no doubt of the Emperor as well as 
Prince Galitzin being good men, but they were over- 
ruled and thwarted by others in their exertions to 
promote the best interests of the empire. 

KECOLLECTIONS OF MISSIONARIES IN RUSSIA. 

After recovering from fever at Astrachan, I com- 
menced the study of the Persian and Arabic languages, 
with the view of passing through Persia to Bombay, 
where the Scottish Missionary Society had established 
a mission. It was, however, thought preferable that 
I should return to Scotland, which I did in the sum- 
mer of 1823. While at Astrachan, I frequently accom- 
panied my brethren, or went along with an interpreter 
on visits to the surrounding Tartar villages, the in- 
habitants of whom we addressed either in their own 
houses or in the streets. On some occasions we were 
kindly received, at other times they vehemently op- 
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posed us. A few copies of the scriptures and tracts 
were also left with them, which I trust will not be 
without fruit. 

While at Astrachan I met a number of Basle mis- 
sionaries, — Messrs Dittrich, Zaremba, Hohenacker, 
good and zealous men, who were proposing to esta- 
blish a mission, under protection of Russia, on the 
south of the Caucasus. Mr Lang also subsequently 
went to Karass. Notwithstanding the unfavourable 
appearance of matters arising out of my dismissal 
from Nazran, they still cherished the hope of being 
allowed to go on ; but their mission was ultimately 
dispersed by the ukase which forbade the labours of all 
protestant missionaries in the empire. 

On my return to St Petersburgh I met with an in- 
cident which shows the influence of corrupt churches 
in promoting infidelity. I was travelling in a public 
conveyance along with several officers and others. One 
of the officers attacked religion on various points. I 
informed him that they were all corruptions in the 
Greek Church, and condemned by protestants and the 
bible as much as he could do. I then remarked that, 
even if the bible were false, I enjoyed the comfort of 
my belief now, and would be as well as he in the end ; 
but if true, he would not only lose much at present, 
but would be awfully disappointed in a future world* 
He said no more, but during the rest of the journey 
was more kind and affable than before; and when we 
reached the end of our journey he asked me to give 
him, as a special favour, a New Testament, some 
copies of which he had observed me distributing on 
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the journey. With such a request I gladly complied, 
and I hope the perusal of it has led him to more fa- 
vourable views of divine truth. My mind recurs to 
incidents connected with many of my fellow-labourers 
in Russia, particularly to the gratification which I ex- 
perienced from a visit which Drs Patterson and Hen- 
derson, then agents of the Russian Bible Society, paid 
to me when at Nazran. Their reception was a homely 
though a hearty one, and they were satisfied to seek 
repose upon a temporary bed of hay. I remember, 
however, that I refused to accompany them in their 
ride through the villages, as the officer in the fort in- 
sisted upon their taking a guard of Cossacks for their 
protection, whereas I invariably walked out not only 
unguarded but unarmed. I also call to remembrance 
Dr Glen, with his cool persevering investigations and 
study of the Persian and Arabic languages, into the 
former of which he has ably translated the* sacred 
scriptures ; and not satisfied with finishing the trans- 
lation, he, in advanced life, set out, in company with 
his son, and traversed the kingdom of Persia, with its 
ten or twelve millions of inhabitants, distributing the 
sacred treasure in its various towns, and even deli- 
vering it into royal hands. He now rests from his 
labours, but his works shall follow him. God's word, 
from the pen or from the lips of men, shall not return 
to him void, but shall accomplish that which he pleases, 
and shall prosper in the thing whereto he hath sent 
it. I have now before me an elegy written' by a Per- 
sian on occasion of the doctor's death, which shows 
how much he was esteemed by the Mohammedans 
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among whom he for a time sojourned, and ended his 
days. The following are a few of the encomiums — 
some of them, according to oriental custom, hyper- 
bolical — which are passed upon his character : — 

' He was a priest not only in the sect of christians, 
For he was informed of every sect and religion. 
Every one acknowledged him to he his superior ; 
For every student saw him to he accomplished in study. 
In universities that distinguished man had read 
Heavenly hooks without numher. 
There was not one grain of hypocrisy in his heart ; 
He was open and clear as the face of nature. 
All his life he never quarrelled with any one : 
Such a meek man the world never saw. 
A crowd of Mussulmans, Guebres, and Jews 
Experienced kindness from him during his lifetime. 
In fidelity he was exceedingly steadfast, 
For in making an agreement he kept his promise. 
The tree of affection had its fruit from him — 
His rose-bower had roses without thorns*' 

Others of my associates still live, and labour in the 
Lord's vineyard, — Dr Ross in Sydney, Carruthers in 
America, Knill as active and earnest as ever in Eng- 
land. My companion in the Caucasian mission. 
Galloway, is, I believe, still holding forth the word of 
life to the Tartars around Karass, and I trust has com- 
fort in at least a few of those who reside in the colony. 
Several useful, unassuming men, — Messrs Dixon and 
Mitchell, and others, with their wives — returned to 
Scotland, the greater part of whom have been ga- 
thered to their fathers. Sultan Katte Ghery, too, has 
lately gone the way of all the earth. He settled i» 
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the Crimea, on a good estate, with an income from 
the Emperor, which enabled him, in that cheap coun- 
try, to keep a carriage and live in splendour. I have 
no opportunity of knowing whether he maintained a 
consistent profession of religion to the end ; nor what 
effect the influence of Eussian society, aud the impe- 
rial court, to which his daughters were admitted, had 
upon them. I understand his widow, whom he used 
to caress and call his ' Sultana,' still survives, and that 
she is surrounded by several family connections, be- 
sides her own children. 

•CAUSE OF THE MISSION BEING GIVEN UP, AND NOTICE OF 
DB WISEMAN'S ATTACK. 

Cardinal Wiseman, who has caused so great a stir in 
this country of late, in his Lectures on the Catholic 
Church, alludes to this mission, as one of the proofs by 
which he attempts to establish the prosperity and success 
of the Roman Catholic missions as contrasted with the 
failure of those attempted by the Protestant churches. 
I will not enter into the general question, as another 
who is well qualified for the task has, I understand, 
undertaken a reply ; but will merely remark, that the 
failure of the Nazran mission did not arise from any 
unwillingness of the people to receive instruction, or 
any fault that can be adduced against the agency em- 
ployed, but entirely from the jealousy and intolerance 
of the Greek Church. This case, therefore, does not 
serve his purpose ; and if our Jesuit friends at Mos- 
dock were allowed to remain, it is not a matter of 
great surprise, as the superstitious, services of the 
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Greek and Soman Catholic churches are so much 
alike, that the one need not be very jealous of the 
other. There is a capital error in both of these com- 
munions. They rest satisfied with external profession 
of Christianity, without any evidence of a change of 
heart. They christen heathenism, and affix to it the 
sign of the cross, and cast around it the mantle of a 
christian profession, and call that conversion. Their 
churches need to be converted a second time ; and it 
is an important question, How is this to be done f 
How are Cuba and Brazil, and the whole of South 
America, to be evangelized ? The moral and spiritual 
condition of the inhabitants of these countries is most 
deplorable. How are Russia, and the Mohammedan 
and pagan tribes incorporated with the empire to be 
converted, now that the Bible Society has been sup- 
pressed, and protestant missionaries expelled ? I am 
glad, however, to learn that there is a number of 
evangelical priests in the Greek Church, who preach 
Christ crucified ; that the scriptures in Sclavonian are 
still circulated, and that the present Emperor gives 
permission for thousands of religious tracts to be cir- 
culated not only throughout the country, but also in 
the army and hospitals. This benevolent work is 
principally carried on by the British and American 
Congregational church in St Petersburgh. 

The following extract of a letter from the Rev. 
George Turner, dated ( Samoa, 26th July, 1850,' shows 
that the Roman Catholic missions are not so univer- 
sally successful as the Cardinal would have us to 
believe : — ' Last night I had a letter from the New He- 
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brides, from which I rejoice to learn that the formi- 
dable Roman Catholic establishment on the island of 
Aneiteum, near Tana, has cleared out, sold off, and 
left the island. Their mission to New Caledonia, I 
hear, is also to be given up, and I hope the one to the 
Isle of Fines will share the same fate. I wish they 
would clear off from Samoa too ; but that does not 
seem likely, A few weeks ago one of their agents 
offered £250 for a house about ten miles from this, 
showing that they have not only money, but a deter- 
mination to remain here at least/ 

The statements contained in the preceding chapter 
afford evidence that the mission has not been entirely 
in vain. I will merely add the following account of a 
conversion to the christian faith by its instrumentality 
— one of the first-fruits of Persia. The person 
converted was a young man, afterwards baptised 
by the name of Alexander Kazembeck. He was for 
a number of months my teacher, during which 
time he was violently prejudiced against the Saviour 
and his religion. The first religious impressions 
were made on his mind by the social services in 
which the mission families engaged when I was taking 
my departure for Scotland. While on our way down 
to the banks of the Volga, he remarked to me that the 
Mohammedans also read their sacred book, the Koran, 
on such occasions; but they did not feel for such 
separations as christians do. I replied that we were 
sorrowful because it was likely that many of us, who 
had been so happy together, would never meet again 
in this world, and added : You and I will soon part, 
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probably for ever, unless you become a believer in 
Jesus Christ. In this case we will stand together with 
joy at his right hand in the day of judgment. This 
simple remark appears to have impressed his con- 
science, and to have proved a nail fastened in a sure 
place. On his way back to Astrachan he entered into 
conversation with Dr Ross, told him what I had said, 
asked information on a number of topics, and became 
more and more convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
till he made an open profession of his faith in the Re- 
deemer. His father, who was a Mohammedan mollah, 
used every effort to bring him back to the Mahomme- 
dan faith, and finding that all the efforts of his friends 
and himself were unavailing, he pretended reconcilia- 
tion to his son, invited him to his house, in one of the 
chambers of which he forcibly confined him, with the 
view of taking his life. This was quite consistent with 
his religion, and the prejudiced father would have felt 
more comfort in the thought that his son was in the 
grave than that he lived a christian. The missionaries 
were happily informed of the danger to which their 
convert was exposed, and applied to the governor for 
a party of police, by whom he was rescued from the 
bloody hands of his father. The missionaries expe- 
rienced some difficulty in obtaining liberty to baptise 
him, as the Greek Church claimed him as its property, 
and he was compelled to separate from them shortly 
after. I understand he is at present professor of 
oriental languages in a seminary in St Petersburgh, but 
I fear he has suffered in piety by his connection with 
the Russian church. Indeed it cannot be otherwise. 
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CHAPTER II. 



JAMAICA MISSION DURING SLAVERY. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE MISSION TO JAMAICA. 

Several of the proprietors of estates in Jamaica ap- 
plied to the Scottish Missionary Society in 1823 
requesting that the committee would send ont a mi- 
nister to instruct their slaves, and offering to bear 
half of the expense. This proposal was cordially 
entertained, but the committee had no ordained mi- 
nister at their disposal, and none of their students 
would finish their education for a considerable time. 
At a very full meeting of the board I was informed 
of these circumstances, and asked to consider whether 
I would undertake the mission. The subject was not 
only new to me, but I had been accustomed to look 
upon Jamaica so much in the light of a grave for 
Europeans, that I felt quite disposed to give a decided 
refusal to the proposal. The chairman, Geo. Ross, 
Esq., however, very judiciously reminded me that they 
did not require an immediate reply, but wished me to 
take the matter into serious consideration, and to make 
it a subject of prayer, adding, that if I should ulti- 
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mately feel averse to it, they would consider any other 
proposal I might make as to the future scene of my 
labours. One of the proprietors who was present, 
and a member of committee, also invited me to sup 
with him that evening, and to come early, that we 
might converse over the Jamaica mission. He in- 
formed me that he had been many years a resident in 
the island, had derived much advantage from the 
change of climate, and expressed his delight in its 
beautiful scenery. He also considered the climate 
as at least tolerably healthy, if proper precautions 
in guarding against damp, and exercising regular 
habits, should be used. The conversation of that 
evening turned the tide of my antipathy against 
Jamaica, and before many weeks had elapsed, I was 
in the midst of my preparations for proceeding to the 
new scene of my labours. The experience I had ac- 
quired in Russia convinced me that it is not good for 
the missionary to be alone. I therefore entered into 
married life, and along with the future sharer of my 
joys and sorrows, and I may truly add labours too, 
embarked on board the 'Lune,' for Jamaica, in Jan., 
1824. The same society attempted to establish a 
mission to this island in 1800, but from various causes 
it had failed. God was pleased, however, to smile on 
this second attempt. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND. 

Jamaica is the largest of the British West India 
Colonies, being 150 miles in length, and between 70 
and 80 in its greatest breadth. According to the 
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census of 1844, tbe population amounted to 377,438. 
It is intersected from east to west by a chain of moun- 
tains, varying in height from two thousand to seven 
thousand feet ; the highest blue mountain peak, on the 
east end of the island, approximating to the latter 
elevation. These mountains are generally of a regular 
conical shape, covered with wood, and form a beautiful 
contrast with the intervening valleys. No landscape 
can be more beautiful than the light and shade caused 
by the slanting rays of the evening sun. Those who 
have resided within view of an extensive range of 
these hills, as I did for twenty-five years, find the 
prospect ever new and refreshing. From the lower 
ranges of these mountains on either side issue, it is 
said, two hundred streams, several of which grow into 
considerable rivers before they reach the ocean. It 
is no uncommon thing for them to sink into the earth 
and run underground for some miles, and then emerge 
from the base of a mountain, or the mouth of a cavern, 
and perhaps dash over a precipitous ledge of rocks in 
a tumultuous cascade, as they flow towards the ocean. 
Some of the finest of these cascades are in the parish 
of St Ann. Two of the rivers or springs are medicinal, 
and are found beneficial to invalids, who resort to them 
from all parts of the island. One of them, the Milk 
Eiver, is in the parish of Vere, on the south ; the 
other, the Bath Springs, is in the parish of St David, on 
the east. One of the grandest scenes I have witnessed 
anywhere — not even excepting the Caucasian moun- 
tains — is the Bog Walk, through which the Rio Cobre 
flows in its passage from the parish of St Thomas-in- 
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the- vale. When this river is swollen by rain, the road 
between the seat of government and the north side of 
the island, which passes along its banks, is often inter- 
rupted, and the sight mast be indescribably grand. 
I have often wondered, as I passed through this 
mountain ravine, how the river first made its way 
through such a mass of solid rock, — whether by a cleft 
formed in the mountain by some convulsion of nature, 
or by the river wearing down the rock to its present 
bed. It appeared to me that the lower part of St 
Thomas-in-the-vale must at one time have been a 
large lake ; that when raised by floods felling from 
the surrounding mountains, the waters found a 
passage across this cleft, and by their constant 
action on the rocks deepened the bed of the river 
till the lake was dried up, and converted into 
fertile soil. 

Not only are the mountains clothed with perpetual 
verdure, but the whole of the country intervening be- 
tween them and the sea is covered with vegetation of 
the richest and most variegated exuberance, and is 
the abode of perpetual spring. Many barren and 
rocky spots may indeed be found, and at certain times 
of the year the annual plants attain perfection and 
begin to wither, or a season of drought clothes the 
fields with a robe of russet brown ; but no biting frost 
ever blasts the tender plant, or nips its budding flower, 
and the early showers of spring or latter rains of 
autumn again descend, and restore to the parched soil 
its usual freshness and verdure. The parishes of Tre- 
lawney and St James, with both of which I became 
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connected, are on the north side of the island, and 
each contains a population of nearly thirty thousand 
souls. Formerly the town of Montego Bay, the capital 
of the latter, was accounted the most important, on 
account of the large amount of shipping which fre- 
quented its harbour, as well as the extent of its popu- 
lation; but after the insurrection, in which that 
district suffered more than any other, Falmouth, the 
principal town of Trelawney, has become its rival, and 
I believe is the more prosperous of the two. The 
whole district is studded with sugar plantations, with 
their massy and expensive buildings ; cane fields, in- 
terspersed with grass enclosures — the latter generally 
abounding with hardwood and fruit trees — form a 
beautiful variety in the landscape ; while cattle may 
be seen at a small distance grazing on the common 
pasture or exhausted cane land, which gives food for 
the stock till it be renewed by cultivation and manure. 
Of late, indeed, large portions of the estates have been 
allowed to lie waste, and whole properties have be- 
come a wilderness, the fields covered with brushwood 
and the buildings dilapidated. Considerable tracts of 
land are also allowed to remain in wood, which is re- 
quired for the distilleries or steam engines, which 
give the country the appearance of a greater extent of 
ruin than has actually befallen it. In other districts 
of the country grazing pens for rearing and fattening 
cattle, or coffee plantations, or pimento walks, abound. 
A few estates have been sold out in lots to settlers, 
who have divided their little freeholds into provision 
grounds and grass plots for their horses or donkeys, 
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which they use for carrying their provisions to mar- 
ket, and other purposes. 

Different kinds of trees abound in different locali- 
ties. The finest mahogany and cedar trees I have 
seen were in the district of Cinnamon Hill. That 
estate is also famed for its shaddocks and neesberries. 
The cocoa-nut grows anywhere, but the soil most con- 
genial to it appears to be that of light sand, and near 
the sea shore. The mangrove flourishes in wet and 
marshy land. The pimento tree abounds in St Ann's 
parish. The large cotton trees (ceiba) are generally 
found in the plains ; and the finest bread-fruit in rich 
mountainous situations. The beautiful mango trees 
are generally found in rich soil ; and the bamboos, so 
much admired by travellers, flourish in the neighbour- 
hood of water. The finest bread-nut tr,ees grow in 
hilly situations; the orange, with its evergreen leaves 
and yellow fruit, grows in all kinds of soil, and may 
be found anywhere throughout the low country. The 
tamarind and avocado pear tree requires a rich soil : 
the logwoods appear to grow indigenously anywhere. 

Many of these trees, but particularly the cotton, 
are loaded with parasitical plants, the blossoms of 
some of which are extremely beautiful. In the woods 
they are also frequently entwined by creepers of im- 
mense size. There is also a species of wild fig, which 
literally grows around and destroys other trees by its 
embrace. One of these grew at a short distance from 
my house, and shaded it from the heat of the meridian 
sun. In its trunk there is a considerable bend, partly 
occasioned by the branches on the side towards the 
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house being lopped away. From this bend it was 
sending out a strong stem towards the ground, with 
roots already formed to take hold of the soil ; and, 
unless the process be by some means interrupted, this 
will in a few years form a powerful support to the 
higher parts of the tree. 

The trees are not frequented by a great variety of 
birds. The carrion crow (black vulture) abounds, how- 
ever, and is a great blessing to the country — although 
not a beautiful bird — by destroying in a wonderfully 
short space of time such carcases as would impregnate 
the atmosphere with noxious vapours* The nightin- 
gale or mocking-bird is the only songster I have heard 
among the branches. The wood-pecker may often be 
heard striking at regular intervals the dried branches 
of trees where the wood ants reside, that when they 
are disturbed by its operations, and try to escape, 
it- may secure them for food. The humming-birds are 
the most beautiful of the feathered tribe, and present 
the greatest variety of colour, shape, and size. I 
planted several merango trees in front of my house, 
partly to attract them, and I scarcely ever looked out 
upon these trees without seeing one or more humming- 
birds fluttering over the blossoms with which they 
abound. 

Neither is there a great variety of snakes, and none 
of them are venomous. I once destroyed a yellow 
snake, twelve feet in length, which attracted my at- 
tention by strangling a domestic fowl which had roosted 
on a tree close by my house. By the time I had been 
able to ascertain the cause of the screaming of the 
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fowl, the snake had succeeded in destroying it, by 
twisting its tail around the neck of its victim. This 
reptile is said to be exceedingly useful in destroying 
the rats which infest the cane fields. 

The limits which I have prescribed for myself in 
this chapter forbid me from even cursorily noticing 
other objects, — such as the magnificent and awful 
thunder-storms — the destructive earthquakes — the 
beautiful evenings and mornings enjoyed in that cli- 
mate, even during the rainy seasons — the fire-flies, 
which glide about in the darkness, and amuse or per- 
haps alarm the stranger, by alighting upon his person. 
The mosquitoes too must be passed over without 
further notice, though at times they cause not a little 
annoyance, both by their sting and continued hum. 

Geology, like other sciences, has made little pro- 
gress in Jamaica. Sir H. De La Beche surveyed the 
eastern half of the island, and communicated the re- 
sults of his investigation to the Geological Society of 
London in 1825. He thought that he found rocks 
belonging to all the great divisions — of Transition, 
Secondary, and Tertiary strata ; but he was not suc- 
cessful in finding many fossils, and felt a difficulty in 
identifying the strata of Jamaica with corresponding 
formations in Europe and America. A species of 
white limestone is very abundant, and he is disposed 
to refer it to a comparatively modern period ; but on 
this point he does not speak confidently. It frequently 
assumes what is called a honeycomb appearance, and 
the cavities are explained by the decay of the limestone 
where it is mixed with clay. Such rocks often caused 
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accidents to horses grazing upon them. I lost one 
horse by its foot being fastened in an opening of the 
kind ; and another was only saved by his sagacity in 
standing still till the corners of the rock which caught 
his hoof were chopped away. There were also great 
numbers of sink holes by which the water escaped, 
and found its way through subterranean passages to the 
sea. The surface soil appears to be undergoing a 
change in many localities. Where the under marl is 
laid bare by the soil being washed away, it appears 
to be hardened by a gradual process into rock. I 
could point out large ranges of such rock occupying 
the place which fifty years ago sustained luxuriant 
cane fields. It is possible, indeed, that these rocks 
existed before, and only now appear by the soil being 
removed ; but it appeared to me otherwise, and cir- 
cumstances which I observed in neighbouring quar- 
ries strengthened my opinion. A quarry that was 
opened for building our church and school-house was 
found to be so indurated on the higher edge of the 
stratum which was exposed to the action of the air, 
that it could not be worked with advantage ; whereas 
in the lower part, which had been covered with a thick 
bed of earth, it was soft, and the stones when quar- 
ried could easily be cut. Under the bed of hard rock 
there was one of marl, which was used in making 
mortar*. I observed at Goodwill — one of our lately- 
established villages — where the people sunk a shaft 
for water, that although there was an abundance of 
limestone in the neighbouring hills, they met with 
nothing but marl there, of greater or less compactness, 
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although they had reached the depth of 140 feet Jt 
was first proposed to procure a boring apparatus for 
sinking an artesian well, but those who had experience 
of well-digging dissuaded them from making the ex- 
periment, on account of the openness of soil which 
generally prevails throughout the island, and which 
would prevent the water, if found, from rising to the 
surface. 

Another gentleman, Mr Richard Hill, has paid 
considerable attention to this subject, and has prepared 
a treatise on the geology of the island for the press. 
I fear, however, that a sufficient number of readers 
would not be found to bear the expense of publishing 
it. I have heard him state that he found sea shells 
on the tops of the highest mountains. 

MBCEPTION IN THE ISLAND. 

Previously to my sailing, a public meeting was held 
in Edinburgh, which was addressed by the late Dr 
Stark of Dennyloanhead. In the course of his re- 
marks he made use of some such expression as the 
following : * If the slaves are still to be retained in the 
galling yoke of bondage, the gospel which you are 
sent to preach to them will support their minds under 
their trials, and cheer them with the hope of a better 
world.' These sentiments, so proper in themselves, 
as well as suited to the circumstances in which they 
were uttered, were published in the provincial papers, 
and were transferred into the columns of the colonial 
periodicals. The editor of one of them, who to the 
last maintained his consistency as an opponent of mis* 
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sions, made the doctor's address the foundation of a 
violent invective against the Society and its agent; 
denounced us all as hot-headed abolitionists, and ad- 
vised the magistrates to send me back to Scotland by 
the same vessel that took me out, and thus preserve 
the island from assassination and bloodshed ! Such 
was the welcome to Jamaica with which I was greeted, 
and the effect upon my mind was perplexing and de- 
pressing. I found, however, that two were better than 
one ; that the sharer of my joys could also participate 
in my sorrows, and assist me in bearing them. She 
encouraged me to disregard the opposition as equally 
frivolous and undeserved, and go forward in the pro- 
secution of the mission. On landing, I was also 
courteously received, if not welcomed, by a number of 
influential persons, especially by the attorneys of the 
gentlemen at whose request the mission was under- 
taken. Both of them have entered the eternal world, 
but so long as they lived, or had the estates under 
their charge, they gave me all the countenance and 
assistance that I could have expected. For several 
weeks we occupied a family mansion which one of 
them had under his charge, until another house in the 
vicinity of the estates I was more immediately con- 
nected with was secured for our accommodation. 
Shortly after my arrival I also became acquainted 
with another editor, who, partly from right prin- 
ciple and partly from a spirit of rivalry, defended me 
against the attacks of my first assailant. 
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STATE OF THE ISLAND, AND DIFFICULTIES IN COMMENCING 
THE MISSION.. 

Jamaica at this time was called christian, but little 
Christianity that deserved the name could be disco- 
vered in it. It was indeed divided into counties and 
parishes, and each of the latter had a rector, and the 
greater part of them also a curate ; but many of these 
were men of such characters as to reflect no honour 
upon the clerical office, and to confer no benefit upon 
their parishioners. Of one of them I heard the Speaker 
of the colonial legislature say, that ' if there was an 
incarnate fiend on earth it was he/ Many of them 
had been planters, officers in the navy, etc., and pre- 
ferred the church on account of the comfortable livings 
which it supplied. In Kingston, the metropolis, both 
the Methodists and Baptists had collected congrega- 
tions, and the Moravians had laboured in some of the 
country districts ; but many of the parishes were still 
destitute of a gospel ministry. In Trelawney, for ex- 
ample, when there was a population of thirty thousand 
people of all colours, there was an old man who offi- 
ciated in an almost empty church, who often attended 
market on the Sabbath mornings previously to his 
reading prayers and preaching a sermon of ten or 
fifteen minutes, which few could understand. Probably 
there was also a curate, but I heard nothing of him. 
The only advantage which the slaves derived from 
either of them was baptism without instruction. Mar- 
riage was unknown among them, at least in country 
districts, and the Sabbath was converted into a day of 
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traffic. During the season of crop, too, it was the only 
day allowed to the slaves for the cultivation of their 
grounds ; and nothing was more common than the 
grinding of canes and the boiling of sugar to be con- 
tinued till five or six o'clock in the morning of that 
sacred day, and to be resumed again by sunset Even 
on one of the estates whose owner sent me out to in- 
struct his people, I was under the necessity of checking 
this Sabbath labour, by writing to the overseer that, 
unless it should be discontinued, I would inform the 
proprietor of what was going on. Finding myself 
without a congregation and without a church, I com- 
menced meetings for instruction and prayer on those 
properties to which I had access, and in my own 
house, holding some of them during the week and 
others on the Lord's-day, and was cheered by a good 
attendance everywhere. Almost daily I knew of per- 
sons becoming alive to their danger as sinners ; and 
those who had long lived in concubinage expressed a 
wish to unite in the bonds of marriage. Women left 
their partners, and only returned to them when this 
honourable connection had been formed. On a neigh- 
bouring property I frequently heard at my house the 
noise of revelry and dancing on the Sabbath, and was 
told that it would be a wonder if I effected any im- 
provement among that people. Shortly after, a large 
field, part of that same property, was planted with 
canes in the vicinity of my house, and when the day's 
work was finished numbers of the negroes came into" 
my yard to see the white strangers. As I took a little 
notice of them, they invited others to come, and by 
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commencing evening worship a little earlier, I often 
had a goodly company of them present at our family 
devotions, to whom I expounded a portion of scripture. 
Several of them, by these means, became impressed by 
divine truth, and urged me .to take them under my 
special care and instruction. On explaining to them 
the necessity of marriage for putting away sin from 
themselves, four of the men expressed their wish to be 
married to the women with whom they had cohabited. 
Having taken their respective names, I wrote to their 
manager, informing him of their wish, and offering 
either to marry them myself, or, if he preferred it, 
that the rector of the parish would unite them in ma- 
trimony according to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land. When my note was delivered to the manager, 
a gentleman from another parish was on a visit to 
him, who suggested the plan of flogging the four men, 
as the best means of checking the evils of night meet- 
ings, and the spread of dissent. Though a man of 
mild manners, and kind to the negroes under his 
charge, he adopted the suggestion, supposing perhaps 
that this harsh expedient would prevent any further 
intercourse with me. Not contented with this, he 
lodged an accusation against me with the Clerk of the 
Peace in the parish in which I resided, to the effect 
that I was breaking the slave law by holding meetings 
with slaves after sunset, by which their health would 
be injured. I was accordingly summoned before a 
full bench of magistrates, consisting of nearly two 
dozen gentlemen who held commissions of the peace 
in that and neighbouring parishes. On appearing 
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before them in the court-house I was received very 
courteously, and requested to occupy a chair on the 
end of the table opposite to the presiding Justice ; and 
when the documents were read over, and the clause 
of the slave law which I had broken, I was asked if 
I would engage to desist from admitting slaves to 
evening meetings in future ? the chairman explaining 
that whether the law was a good or bad one, they 
were bound to enforce it ; that the negroes were in- 
clined to wander about during the night, and thus 
frequently caught colds and fever. In reply, I pro- 
posed a condition on which I would cease to hold 
evening meetings with the slaves, viz., that my accuser 
would allow the slaves to come to me on the Sabbath ; 
and also permit those of them who wished it to , be 
married. This concession being made, I told the 
magistrates I would desist from holding meetings after 
dusk, and thus the matter ended. I was treated with 
civility by all ; but I believe I was much indebted to 
the kindly influence of a Scotch gentleman of the 
name of Guthrie, to whom I had been introduced, 
and who was much and deservedly respected. Ano- 
ther Scotch gentleman, a native of Stirlingshire, of the 
name of Miller, was one of my judges. While he held 
a commission in that parish (St James's), he was at 
the same time a leading magistrate for Trelawney, and 
managed a number of properties in my neighbourhood. 
On returning home from this trial he told some of my 
friends that he considered me a discreet and trust- 
worthy man, and that I was quite welcome to instruct 
the negroes of as many of his estates as I could under* 
c 
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take. I accordingly waited upon him, and entered 
into arrangements for my visiting certain properties, to 
instruct the young and old, additional time at noon 
being allowed the negroes for this purpose. Even my 
accuser appeared to be reconciled to me, and faithfully 
fulfilled his promise ; so that the whole matter was 
overruled for the furtherance of the gospel. The four 
negroes soon forgot their fogging, had their matrimo- 
nial ceremony performed by the rector, and I believe 
still live in the enjoyment of all christian privileges, 
to which those of civil liberty have latterly been added. 

BUILDING OF A PLACE OP WORSHIP. 

On making inquiry into the state of the negroes, I 
found that a few of them, especially on Hampden and 
adjacent estates, had received a slight smattering of 
instruction from Moses Baker, an American immi- 
grant. One or two had been ' bowed down/ t.c, re- 
ceived into fellowship with him, by prayer and con- 
fession of sin on their bended knees. Although dis- 
appointed in my not bearing the name * Baptist,' they 
nevertheless adhered to me, and I found several of 
them favourably impressed by religious truth, though 
requiring further instruction as well as correction in 
reference to erroneous or superstitious views which 
they had imbibed from their half-instructed preceptor. 
One of these still lives, and is I believe a pious man, 
but he has not yet given up the dogma that we must 
trust more to the teaching of the Spirit! by dreams or 
otherwise, than to the instruction of God's written 
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word. Being unable to read, he is quite disposed to 
undervalue the scriptures, which God recognises as 
the sword of the Spirit Another also still survives, 
who, of his own accord, went about keeping meetings 
at night, and was accused of unseemly if not guilty 
intercourse with females. He was taken to task, and 
not only forbidden to hold any such meetings, but also 
suspended from communion with the church. For 
many years he has been a consistent private member 
of the church, but his conduct was the means of open- 
ing my eyes to the character of the system pursued by 
what are called the Native Baptists. In this way the 
little leaven introduced by Moses Baker was purified 
and incorporated into my church. 

A circumstance also, which at first appeared afflic- 
tive, was ultimately overruled to advance the cause of 
religion: The house which I had rented fell into the 
hands of another owner, who wished to occupy it as 
a place of business, and in consequence I was obliged 
to quit it The only other house I could procure was 
on the outside of the district which I had occupied as 
the scene of my labour. I began, however, to hold 
meetings on Sabbath, and it being in Trelawney, in 
which the most influential of the magistrates were 
Scotchmen, and less suspicious of me than those of St 
James were, I was allowed to hold meetings without 
any special license, or even by night if I pleased; and 
being equally near as I was in my former house to the 
large estate formerly alluded to, my audience quickly 
filled my public room to overflowing. In these cir- 
cumstances, I was allowed the use of a large family 
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residence close by, in which my ever-increasing con- 
gregation was accommodated. At that time I held a 
service on the Sabbath forenoon on a large property 
seven miles distant, and returned to my new congre- 
gation in the afternoon. While waiting for my arrival 
Mrs Blyth was engaged in giving them oral instruc- 
tion ; but finding that numbers were desirous to learn 
to read, she invited them to assemble an hour or two 
before the time of worship, and had soon a large and 
docile class under her charge, many of whom not 
only learned to read the scriptures, but continue to 
attend her advanced bible class to this day. My la- 
bours both on the Sabbath and during the week thus 
increased, and the divine blessing manifestly rested 
upon them. At Hampden and Dundee estates I had 
large week-day audiences, and numbers of the people 
belonging to them, as well as free settlers in the 
neighbourhood, expressed their wish to attend worship 
on the LordVday. The late A. Stirling, Esq. of 
Keir, one of the proprietors of Hampden, was applied 
to, who not only promised a handsome subscription, 
but also a piece of land, an eligible site for a church, 
close by the roadside, and equally distant between the 
negro villages of Hampden and Dundee. William 
Stothert, Esq., also, the owner of Dundee, encouraged 
the Society by a large donation ; and other promises of 
assistance were made. In the island no help could be 
obtained. If the slaves gave money, it must have been 
the earnings of Sabbath labour, and the mission was 
still viewed with suspicion by the white people gene- 
rally. The committee of the Scottish Missionary 
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Society, however, considered all the circumstances of 
the case sufficiently encouraging to justify them in 
sanctioning the building of a commodious and sub- 
stantial church, a view of which will be afterwards 
given. The foundation-stone of it was laid on the 13 th 
October, 1827, and it was opened on the 22d June 
following. My brother, the Rev. J. Watson, preached 
on the occasion, and a handsome collection was made 
for the purchase of a bell. 

FORMATION OF A CHURCH. * 

Having obtained a place in which God might be 
publicly and decently worshipped, our several prayer 
meetings were united, and formed into a church, 
on the Sabbath after the chapel was opened, and 
seventy persons, the majority of them slaves, who had 
been instructed in the doctrines of our holy faith, and 
who gave satisfactory evidence of being under the 
power of divine grace, sat down at the Lord's table. 
The people being ignorant of the very forms observed 
in that ordinance, I was assisted by her who has been 
my helper in many departments of labour, taking 
charge of the bread, as the Moravian females often do ; 
and manifest tokens of the divine presence and appro- 
bation were vouchsafed to us. The Lord fulfilled his 
parting promise to his disciples, which is made sure to 
all generations of his people. The church thus com- 
menced continued to increase during a number of 
years, till it exceeded six hundred in number. Elders 
and deacons were elected and ordained as office- 
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bearers ; and when the number of our missionaries 
increased so as to call for it, a presbytery was formed, 
and latterly a synod, of which this congregation is a 
component part. My family was now accommodated 
and my labours facilitated, by a manse being built on 
a rising ground close by the chapel, at the expense of 
Mr Stirling. I now established classes for catechu- 
mens and candidates on Sabbath and the week-day 
evenings, and visited the neighbouring estates at noon, 
or, as it was called, the shell-blow time, when the 
slaves were withdrawn from work. By such means 
knowledge was increased, and many souls were con- 
verted and edified in the christian faith. 



8LAVEBY OVEBBULED BY GOD FOB GOOD. 

The slave-trade was one of the greatest evils and 
one of the most unjust systems that Satan ever in- 
vented. It seems strange that any christian nation 
could tolerate it, and still more that professed chris- 
tians could engage in it For ages it was an unsup- 
portable curse to Africa, and wherever it prevailed, 
extinguished every attempt to civilise or evangelise 
that populous continent. Missions and the slave-trade 
were incompatible. God in his wisdom, therefore, per- 
mitted the negroes to be brought from the continent 
of Africa, that they might be christianised in the West 
Indies. He not only adopted wise measures for sweep- 
ing away the slave-trade — that powerful barrier to his 
gospel — but also, in the meantime, overruled it, so as 
to subserve his own purposes of mercy. Men saw 
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nothing, and designed nothing, but temporal aggran- 
dizement, and the accumulation of riches by the slavery 
of their fellow-men; but God was all the while in- 
tending that a portion of the inhabitants, who otherwise 
might have remained in darkness, should 1>e brought 
to the gospel. In consistency with these divine coun- 
cils, means were adopted for instructing and improving 
the slaves who were introduced into the British colo- 
nies. In some cases, proprietors began to feel the 
obligations under which they lay to instruct the slaves 
placed so completely under their power. Liberal 
offers were made by such to assist missionary societies 
in labouring among the slaves, and much was accom- 
plished by such societies, as well as by evangelical 
ministers of the established church. The blessed 
gospel was listened to with gratitude and avidity by 
the slaves, and many gave evidence, by a change of 
life, and the knowledge of divine things which they 
acquired, that they had been brought to a saving 
acquaintance with the truth as it is in Jesus. Much 
good was done among the slaves notwithstanding the 
many disadvantages under which they laboured ; and 
I have observed that many who made a profession of 
religion during the continuance of that system, have 
been among the steadiest of the members of the church. 
Emancipation, however, brought a much greater 
number within reach of the means of grace, and 
placed all in more favourable circumstances. And 
whether the people improve their privileges accord- 
ing to their superior advantages or not, it was right 
that slavery should be abolished; and the emanci- 
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pated slaves, and not Britain, must now answer to 
God for their improvement or rejection of the gospel. 
The success of the gospel during the latter years of 
slavery not only prepared the negroes for emancipa- 
tion, but also excited a lively interest among British 
christians in their behalf. They began to look upon 
them not only as suffering and injured men, but as 
brethren in the faith ; and therefore espoused their 
cause for the sake of Christ, their common Redeemer. 
The cause of the gospel and of freedom were thus 
made subservient to each other, and God manifested 
the * depth of the riches both of his wisdom and 
knowledge' in directing and overruling the whole. 
While we were thankfully improving such openings as 
presented themselves, and were rejoicing in the 
measure of success which the Lord was pleased to 
grant, our labours were interrupted for a season by 
the following political convulsion. 

THE INSUBBECTIOH. 

This revolt of the slaves occurred in the end of 
1831, and arose out of the discussion which took place 
in the parliament of Great Britain, on the subject of 
colonial slavery, which was continued in the public 
papers, and re-echoed in the Assembly and public 
meetings, as well as newspapers of the island. Al- 
though few of the slaves could read, they — especially 
the domestic servants — heard enough to convince 
them that a strenuous effort was making by British 
friends to effect their emancipation, while those inte- 
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rested in slavery were determined, if possible, to retain 
them in bondage. Bold and threatening language 
was used by some of the planters, to the effect that 
the attempt to abolish slavery would be resisted to the 
utmost, and that they would pass through seas of blood 
before they would submit to such a change in their 
* political institutions ;' for such was the name with 
which they honoured slavery. These very threats 
excited the hopes of the negroes ; besides, there were 
among themselves a number of artful persons, who 
boldly asserted that the king had given them their 
liberty, but their masters, and the authorities in the 
island, had kept it back from them. Such reports 
were very generally credited, and a wide-spread con- 
spiracy was formed among the slaves in the west end 
of the island, to cease from work at the conclusion of 
the Christmas holidays in 1831, and demand wages 
for their labour. At first, it is believed, they had no 
idea of shedding blood; but the destruction of property 
by fire which they commenced, and outrages and 
murder which some of them committed while under 
the influence of intoxicating drinks, soon brought upon 
them the vengeance of the law, and reduced them to 
the alternative of submission, or resistance in defence 
of their lives. 

This was a season of the most intense anxiety. 
From the 25th December, when I first heard of the 
intention of the slaves to revolt, to the evening of the 
28th, when I counted sixteen incendiary fires around 
my house, principally in the parish of St James, and 
at the distance of a number of miles, I was almost 
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incessantly employed in urging upon the consciences 
of my people the duty of abstaining from acts of wrong 
and violence. With two exceptions, all promised to 
act on my advice. One of these remarked, at the close 
of a long conversation with him : ' You must stand by 
your colour ; and we with ours.' The other burst into 
a flood of tears, and exclaimed, ' It is strange that I 
can submit to be a slave myself, but cannot bear to 
think of my children being slaves/ These two men 
were suspected and arrested, perhaps on account of 
unguarded expressions they may have used, and which 
had been reported to the militia. Soon after the 
insurrection broke out I received a note from the 
commanding officer, informing me that accusations 
had been lodged against them, and that on examina- 
tion they had represented themselves as members of 
Hampden church. In reply, I assured him that they 
were persons of good character, and that I would be 
security for their peaceable behaviour if he would send 
them back to the estate. They returned home accor- 
dingly, having seen enough during their arrest to 
convince them of the folly of the insurrection, and 
faithfully assisted in preserving the peace of the pro- 
perty to which they belonged. 

As some Native Baptists from the mountains (not 
connected with the white Baptist ministers), who were 
in the church when I was warning the people against 
joining in the insurrectionary movement, were heard 
to threaten ' that they would burn that man in the 
ruins of his own church, for he was drawing away his 
people from the good work,' I thought it proper to go 
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down to Falmouth for a few days, taking with me my 
family, the church books, and a few articles of some 
value which I could stow away in my gig. On the 
Sabbath evening, a neighbouring planter, who heard 
the threatening expressions alluded to, paid me a visit, 
and invited me and my family to take refuge in the 
estate's great house which he occupied, as there were 
five or six white men in it all armed. On our declining 
to accompany him, he asked, What do you trust to ? 
My reply was, ' The protection of God's providence.' 
' I don't understant that,' was his answer. 

From this time a number of my people watched the 
house every night till we retired to Falmouth. There 
we met Messrs Knibb, Abbott and Whitehorne, 
Baptist missionaries, and Mr Box, a Wesleyan ; these, 
with Messrs Waddell and Cowan (the latter having 
recently arrived in the island), and myself, spent a 
large part of the evening in earnest prayer to God, 
that he might interpose and save the island from 
destruction; for we felt that he only could arrest 
the progress of the flames. We (the presbyterian 
missionaries) occupied Mr Box's house, who set out 
for Kingston, where a Conference was to be held ; 
and in the course of the following day we were 
visited by one of the magistrates, who, after lamenting 
over the state and prospects of the country, re- 
marked, that all the missionaries would be blamed 
for what had taken place, and advised us to show our 
loyalty by offering our services in the militia. As 
the senior missionary, I replied that it was impossible 
for any to inculpate us, for it was well known that 
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we had exerted ourselves to prevent the insurrection, 
and that we could do more good by going among our 
people and giving them ad dee, than by taking up 
arms against them. Finding us firmly opposed to his 
suggestion, he went away remarking, * I hope the 
Baptist missionaries will have more sense.' Next 
morning we learned that the three Baptist mission- 
aries had been sent for, and ordered to serve in the 
militia. Mr Box had escaped, but accusations were 
sent after him which caused him much trouble, and 
portions of his written journal which was found in 
his trunks when searched, were published by one of 
the editors, to his own lasting disgrace, though in- 
tended to afford amusement to his readers. 

Having procured a pass from the Colonel of the 
militia, I returned to the country on a visit to my con- 
gregation, and calling at an estate on my way, I found 
that it was nearly deserted, the greater part of the 
negroes having escaped to the neighbouring woods and 
pastures. I rode about a mile in the direction in which 
I supposed they had gone, and found a few, whom I 
directed to call their companions, and return to their 
houses, and the estate's works, as otherwise they would 
be suspected as rebels. I then went on to Content, 
ten miles from Falmouth, without encountering a 
white face. There I was welcomed as an angel from 
heaven, by the anxious head people, who were all 
armed in defence of themselves and the property, 
which some of their neighbours had threatened to 
burn if they would not do so themselves. I looked 
down with dismay from the eminence on which the 
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dwelling-house stands, on many smoking and black- 
ened ruins of estates' buildings — exhorted the people 
to be steadfast, and prevent the ill-disposed from doing 
mischief; and after praying with them as they stood 
or kneeled in the open air, bade them adieu. This 
estate was marked out from the height of the position 
occupied by the buildings, as the spot on which one 
of] the signal fires for universal conflagration was to 
be kindled. And it is said, that a stranger was ob- 
served approaching the works on the first night of the 
insurrection, in circumstances which warranted the 
suspicion, that he would have carried this scheme into 
effect, had he not been prevented. On returning to 
Falmouth, I was informed that the Baptist missionaries 
had been arrested, and sent down by sea to Montego 
Bay, on account of a criminatory letter received from 
that town. I readily added my name to those of Messrs 
Barrett of Cinnamon Hill, and my brother Mr Waddell, 
who, fearful lest in such a period of excitement they 
should be hurried to the scaffold under covert of a 
summary trial, had drawn up a hasty testimonial, that 
they considered that the Baptist ministers had no 
hand directly or intentionally in the revolt, and would, 
if required, appear and give evidence to that effect. 
This being sent by an express, reached the hands of 
the authorities in a few hours, and produced a favour- 
able impression in their behalf. After a few hours' 
detention, they were liberated on bail. Indictments 
were subsequently prepared against them, and I at- 
tended for nearly a week to give evidence if required. 
But the prosecution of Mf Gardner, another Baptist 
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missionary who was tried, having failed, the other 
cases were dismissed. 

Observing that a considerable degree of irritation 
prevailed among the officers, I did not go out much in 
the town during the few days I remained in Falmouth, 
and I was informed by the curate that he had been 
urged to enter the militia, but decidedly refused, re- 
marking, that if any of them fell in battle, he would 
read prayers over them, but that it was not his pro- 
vince to fight. If he had complied with the solicita- 
tion, there is no doubt Mr Waddell and myself would 
have been compelled to turn out in the militia, as 
the directions of the governor were, that wherever 
the Episcopalian ministers did duty, the dissenters 
might be called upon to bear arms, but not otherwise. 
The rector of Hanover at once offered his services, 
and the consequence was, that my brother, Mr Wat- 
son, and Mr Bleby the Wesleyan minister at Lucea, 
were required to bear arms for several weeks. I 
lately asked the officer then in command of the Tre- 
lawney militia, on what principle he required the 
Baptist ministers to perform military duty. His re- 
ply was, that the governor's directions had not then 
been received, and that the reports which reached 
them produced the belief that the Baptist ministers 
were guilty. 

In the midst of the commotion which prevailed 
during a number of weeks of martial law, all the 
presbyterian members in our neighbourhood remained 
faithful ; and on none of the properties where they 
had influence, did any incendiarism take place. My 
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church was only shut one Sabbath, and generally my 
members received praise for their good conduct, while 
several of the proprietors gave orders to increase their 
comforts and immunities. About a dozen of whites, 
and some hundreds of negroes lost their lives by 
this insurrection ; of the former the greater part 
were murdered in cold blood, and nearly all the latter 
died by the hands of the executioner. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE INSURRECTION. 

The evil consequences of this revolt were manifold. 
Many estates were ruined by their buildings being 
burnt down, some of which were never restored. 
Others were rebuilt by money borrowed from govern- 
ment, which in very few cases has been repaid ; and, 
as a necessary consequence, the owners were com- 
pelled to part with them. On those properties where 
the slaves remained in open rebellion, their own 
houses were also burnt in retaliation, which was 
the first thing that checked their proceedings, as it 
practically taught them that even if they should 
succeed in gaining liberty, their circumstances would 
be very precarious. From such causes, those who 
did most mischief were the greatest sufferers ; for the 
owners were disabled from bestowing necessary com- 
forts upon their slaves, and were naturally led to treat 
them harshly, leaving them to seek shelter in tem- 
porary huts. Many of the incendiaries were executed, 
and others who had committed no crime, terrified by 
the threats which they heard, or examples of vengeance 
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which they witnessed, escaped to the mountains. I 
warned several of my members against pursuing such 
a course, but one of them ran off without informing 
me of his intention, and remained in the high moun- 
tains for three months, shunning every human being 
and habitation, lest heshould be betrayed and executed, 
and seeking a precarious subsistence among the pro- 
vision grounds which had been deserted. At last, 
feeling solitude intolerable, and suffering from want of 
salt — which he described as his greatest affliction — he 
resolved to deliver himself up in any way his minister 
might advise. Accordingly one Sabbath evening he 
presented himself before me, half-dead with terror and 
want, and asked if there was any hope of his life 
being spared ? On being assured that he had com- 
mitted no crime, but had been terrified by seeing a 
man tied up and shot on the estate to which he be- 
longed, and had been merely secreting himself among 
the mountains, I informed him that an amnesty had 
been proclaimed, although he might expect some 
punishment to be inflicted upon him. In reply, he 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied to suffer any 
punishment provided his life should be spared. I gave 
him refreshment, and kept him that night. Next 
morning I took him to his master, who expressed his 
surprise to learn that he was alive, having given him 
up as dead for many weeks. On my interceding in 
his behalf, he said he would merely deliver him over 
to the authorities, without urging them to treat him 
with severity. They accordingly sentenced him to 
three months* labour in the penitentiary, after which 
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he returned to his family without any molestation 
from his master. The only other member of my church 
that was implicated was a brown man who had learned 
to read, and by some means or other procured an occa- 
sional perusal of the * Watchman ' newspaper, which 
advocated liberal principles. This brought suspicion 
upon him as a disaffected person ; and I was informed 
that he was kept in confinement, probably in the 
expectation of obtaining evidence against him. On 
presenting myself before the officer in command, and 
promising to produce him for trial should any serious 
charge be brought against him, he was allowed to walk 
away, and along with him about a dozen more, in 
similar circumstances, were, on my suggestion, liberated. 
Indeed I had long known the officer to be a kind, 
benevolent man ; and he appeared to rejoice in the 
pretence for getting quit of them which my interces- 
sion afforded. 

A very considerable number of the militia suffered 
by the hard duty and exposure which this insurrection 
occasioned, — besides those who fell in battle. One of 
the latter was a fine young man of colour, a member 
of my church. 1 had conversed with him only a day 
or two before, with a view to his obtaining baptism 
for a child, which the widowed mother afterwards 
presented for the sacred rite. I knew several, and 
heard of others, who caught fever and colds when on 
military duty, from which they never recovered. 

Supposing that religious instruction was the principal 
cause of the disaffection of the slaves, and of the con- 
sequent losses and turmoil which they had suffered, 
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the disbanded militia, aided and countenanced by the 
white people generally, proceeded to the demolition 
of the Baptist and Methodist chapels wherever the 
insurrection . had extended, and in some cases in 
districts where no property had been injured. My 
own chapel was in imminent danger, an attempt having 
been made to burn it down, which was only frustrated 
by a kind Providence. A preposterous attempt was 
also made to put down all religious worship in the 
country, except what was performed by the Established 
Church. The presbyterian missionaries might probably 
have been favoured, if they had consented to join 
what was called the Colonial Church Union ; but as 
they openly repudiated any such connection, their 
situation was very critical for some time. There is 
no doubt, however, but that this insurrection in various 
ways hastened the emancipation of the slaves. 

POLICY PURSUED BY THE PBESBYTERIAN MISSIONARIES. 

The countenance of proprietors which many of 
the Presbyterian missionaries enjoyed, gave them 
an advantage over some others, and previous state- 
ments show, that instead of courting persecution, 
they used such means as discretion suggested, for 
securing the confidence of the managers and the 
magistracy. They also acted upon the principle 
of being tools to no party. If the slaves did wrong, 
they blamed them; if persecuted, they did their 
best to protect them. When the slaves were in 
danger of being punished, they fled to the presby- 
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terian missionarj as an asylum, and procured what 
they called ' begging papers ' in their behalf, which 
were generally attended to by their offended over- 
seers. Indeed, my frequent intercessions in behalf of 
slaves were never denied, except in one instance, 
when the manager sent a servant with a note, ex- 
pressing his regret that the discipline of the property 
required the delinquent to be punished, notwithstand- 
ing my intercession, as by culpable negligence, he had 
caused the death of a steer worth £12 to the pro- 
perty. We never took up reports against whites or 
blacks without investigation, and satisfying our minds 
that they were correct, and abstained from language 
which was calculated to irritate rather than reform. 
The consequence of this line of conduct was, that we 
retained to a great extent the confidence of both par- 
ties, and the advantage of it appeared strikingly dur- 
ing the insurrection, when we were enabled to be of 
service to the masters as well as to the slaves. An 
attempt was made, indeed, to inculpate us as too favour- 
able to the planters, and as neglecting to require the 
sanctification of the Sabbath, but it signally failed ; 
and there never was a more triumphant vindication 
than that of our respected secretary, Dr William 
Brown, from the charges brought against us. 

Who but the presby terian missionaries incurred the 
wrath of the legislature in petitioning for the market- 
day to be transferred from the Sabbath to the Satur- 
day, and that one day every week besides the Lord's- 
day should be allowed the slaves to labour for their 
own support ? On that occasion, they were stigma- 
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tised among other things, as l worse than the Baptists,' 
as leagued with the enemies of the colony. Then, 
indeed, they were screened from the indignation of 
the assembly, by a noble band of evangelical curates, 
who, on observing the obloquy which the presby- 
terians had brought upon themselves, hastily prepared, 
signed, and presented another petition of similar im- 
port, for the express purpose of at once vindicating 
the Sabbath, and sharing the abuse of those who were 
vituperated for pleading its cause. In the latter at 
least they completely succeeded, and the storm which 
had burst upon the presbyterians spent its fury upon 
them. The pro-slavery party said, that dissenters 
might have been expected to utter such sentiments, 
but for their own clergy to assail their institutions, 
was insufferable. Not satisfied with this act of 
christian heroism, one of their number, Mr Dallas, 
now in England, invited the presbyterians to his 
house, and kindly entertained them, while detained by 
the House of Assembly, which had summoned them, 
at that very time, for examination on the state of the 
island. 

We were uniformly the friends of the slave. We 
assisted him to bear his chains, and when other mis- 
sionaries were forced to retire to Britain, where they 
exposed the system throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, we were enabled to comfort their be- 
reaved flocks. While slavery continued, we embraced 
the opportunity of doing the good which providence 
put in our power, and when it fell, we rejoiced in its 
overthrow. 
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In reflecting upon my conduct during the continu- 
ance of slave labour, I find nothing of material 
importance that I could wish undone; but as I 
study that atrocious system with greater minuteness, 
and in its various bearings and consequences, I hate 
it with a ten-fold degree of intensity. What is going 
on at the present moment in the United States dis- 
covers the injurious and malignant character of the 
institution. It is not only hardening the hearts and 
consciences of those who are directly involved, but it 
is corrupting and blinding a large proportion of the 
ministers of religion, in the Northern as well as more 
Southern States. The nation has not merely be- 
come grossly inconsistent, as boasting of its freedom, 
while it practises and upholds slavery ; but the evil 
has spread into the church, and has polluted God's 
sanctuary. 

I can easily conceive the difficulties which some 
of the owners may feel in getting rid of their pro- 
perty in the souls and bodies of men. A pious 
Jamaica proprietor once wrote to me during slavery, 
proposing to divide his estate among the slaves and 
give them their liberty, but on learning that he must 
in addition enter into heavy bonds, relieving the parish 
from any obligation of supporting them should they 
become paupers, he satisfied himself with providing 
for the religious instruction of his people, protecting 
them against cruelty and oppression, and increasing 
their immunities so as to enable them to sanctify the 
Sabbath, till he was relieved from his moral burden 
by the Act of Emancipation. Another worthy pro- 
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prietor, now in a better world, with the concurrence 
of family connections, acted on the same principles. 
But it appears to me little better than blasphemy for 
ministers to attempt to justify slavery on bible prin- 
ciples, as if God would uphold a system of injustice 
and oppression. Besides, the jubilee which stands 
forth so prominent in the Jewish code, sanctioned and 
commanded by God himself, completely overturns all 
such arguments. 

One of the expedients for cheering the minds of the 
slaves which the master had recourse to was that of 
dancing. The overseers got up these parties at crop 
over, or the Christmas season, and frequently supplied 
an abundance of intoxicating drink, besides giving 
the head people a dinner. On many properties also, a 
supply of salt fish was given to the common labourers. 
At these merry-makings, white men and black girls 
danced promiscuously, and I have known of the gross- 
est deeds being perpetrated on these occasions. In- 
deed, they were invariably productive of much immo- 
rality, and when once begun in the overseer's house, 
they were generally transferred to the negro village, and 
continued incessantly, until the slaves were summoned 
to resume their labour. At first I was not aware of 
the demoralising effects of these dances, but one of 
my elders, who was at one time employed on such 
occasions as a musician, and not unfrequently received 
three guineas for his services for a single night, in- 
formed me, that if I knew half of the mischief that he 
had witnessed at these scenes of revelry, I would en- 
tertain a different opinion of them. Ascertaining 
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bow pernicious they were, our session strictly inter- 
dicted the members from attending them, and for 
many years the dances gave place to the prayer 
meetings. Of late, however, they were revived by 
the irreligious portion of the community, and although 
more decently conducted than formerly, the promis- 
cuous character of those who frequented them, as well 
as the frivolity and irregularities which they neces- 
sarily involved, still pointed them out as hurtful and 
forbidden amusements. John Connu parties, consist- 
ing of a motley group of fantastically-dressed persons, 
and rude musicians, followed by a crowd of children, 
were also revived of late years, and paraded the vil- 
lages; but the more respectable negroes generally 
treated them with contempt. The most gorgeous 
exhibitions were those of the sets of reds and blues, so 
called from the respective colours of their dresses- 
Each party had a queen and king, the former in the 
most costly habiliments, and loaded with jewels, fur- 
nished for the occasion by the white ladies. These, 
attended by a large party of friends, music, etc., pa- 
raded the streets towards the evening, which they 
spent in festivity in their tents, receiving visits from 
the respectable inhabitants, who supplied them with 
the means of debauchery during the Christmas holi- 
days. The conduct of these sets was understood to 
be disgusting in the extreme, and yet attempts have 
been made in the towns to get them revived, which 
were countenanced even by magistrates. 
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X ATURAL FRUITS OF SLAYEBY. 

Falsehood, dishonesty, and idleness, or rather skulk- 
ing from work, were naturally fostered by a system of 
uncompensated labour. Mothers taught their children 
to deceive their overseers, and often flogged them for 
telling the truth. Indeed, if any information was given 
by a slave which involved another, it was universally 
denominated a ' lie,' however true it might be. Sick- 
ness was often feigned, for the purpose of obtaining 
exemption from labour; and various means were 
resorted to for the purpose of keeping sores in a state 
of irritation, that their stay in the hospital might be 
prolonged. To prevent them from walking about 
during the night, those who were afflicted with sores 
were frequently kept constantly in the stocks, and 
some of the overseers regularly flogged them every 
Monday morning. This was certainly a very harsh 
cure, but I have been assured that it was a very 
effective one, as it induced them to make a proper use 
of the remedies in their power, and prevented them 
from prolonging by intentional irritation the local 
diseases from which they suffered. Stealing sugar 
and rum was not considered a sinful action, and the 
pilfering of corn was almost universal. An acquain- 
tance of mine, on occasion of reaping a field of corn, 
was determined to prevent the labourers from stealing, 
and for this purpose informed them that he would 
give each of them a basketful provided none should be 
detected in pilfering it. The temptation, however, 
was too strong for one of them, who contrived to bind 
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a quantity of it around his body, below bis clothes. 
The detection of the theft deprived him of the larger 
portion which he might have got honestly ; but the 
overseer did not punish the others who acted honour- 
ably by withholding the promised reward from them. 
The same person, on another ocoasion, contrived to 
inflict a negative punishment on those who neglected 
their work, by rewarding such as were diligent. On 
observing that only a small portion of the grain would 
remain in the field after a loaded cart should be sent 
home, he directed that each should empty the grain 
he had in the cart, and then gather what remained in 
his basket. When the work was finished they were 
marched home, — the more diligent with full baskets, 
the less laborious with only a few heads. When about 
to enter the granary, he directed that each should 
keep as his own what he had gathered. Those whose 
baskets were full were thus rewarded for their dili- 
gence, and were much gratified, while the indolent 
were punished. 

Slavery, though latterly to some extent restricted 
by British law, also encouraged a tyrannical spirit in 
the master, in which too many indulged. A word, or 
disrespectful gesture, might bring upon the hapless 
offender a severe flogging. The loss of power to 
inflict such summary punishment was feelingly 
deplored by one of the managers, shortly after emanci- 
pation. He had urged a cdmplaint against the gang 
before the special magistrates, when one of the women 
defended their conduct so powerfully, as to secure a 
favourable decision — but she had at the same time 
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hinted at some facts which were by no means credit- 
able to complainant, when he very inconsiderately 
gave vent to the following exclamation, ( Oh if I bad 
the whip again ! ' when the merciless heroine replied, 
1 Ah, massa, you no hab whip now.' 

But slavery inflicted a still greater curse upon 
the master, by affording him an opportunity for 
licentiousness. On this subject, I could give details 
which would be at once sickening and disgusting. 
I will content myself with one instance, related to me 
by a female, who, when first I knew her, was young 
anjf handsome, but is now the mother of a large 
family. When she was about sixteen years of age, she 
was employed as a domestic servant in the overseer's 
house, and frequently when he had his loose com- 
panions with him, he pointed her out as the object 
of his choice, probably with the view of preparing 
her for his purpose. At last her day of trial arrived. 
Her parents, who were members of my church, per- 
emptorily commanded her not to yield to his wishes ; 
and from a sense of duty to them she retained her, 
honour in the midst of the severest trials for several 
weeks. At last, the parents feeling for her suffering, 
gave way, and she was installed as the temporary 
mistress of the establishment. The session, however, 
became acquainted with what was going on, and the 
parents had the choice of again exercising their autho- 
rity in restraining their daughter from sin, or being 
excluded from the church. A sense of duty — not- 
withstanding the advantages which they gave up — 
prevailed, and she returned to a life of honour, though, 
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I am sorry to add, of drudgery ; for she is one of too 
large a class, whose husband is faithless to his marriage 
vows, and undutiful to his children. The effects of 
the gross licentious life which the planters generally 
followed, still continue after the occasions of it have 
in a great measure passed away. Opportunities for 
continuing the same course of immorality still remain, 
and many are too degraded to think of a change. 
Young men on estates are still indulging in youthful 
vice, and in some cases boasting of their success in 
attempts at seduction. The increase of a more honour- 
able feeling among the negroes, however, is tending 
both to check such boasting and to prevent the 
perpetration of acts of immorality. One white book- 
keeper was reported to have spoken slightingly of the 
females on a certain property, and to have averred 
that they were all at his command. On hearing this, 
the father of one of them went up to him on a proper 
occasion, and demanded if he intended his remarks to 
apply to his daughter; and it was only on his decidedly 
and repeatedly disowning any such boasting, that the 
negro gave up the intention of inflicting a severe 
chastisement upon him. Even those who have 
relinquished their gross and open immoralities, 
exhibit very little evidence of a decided change 
of heart. Some of them are known to practise in 
secret what they profess to have abandoned ; and it 
is well known that even magistrates are among that 
number. One of the most appalling death-beds I 
ever witnessed, was that of a brown man, the owner 
of a house, and a considerable run of land, who had 
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induced a negro woman to cohabit with him for many 
years. By her attendance at church her mind be- 
came enlightened and her conscience uneasy. She 
explained her convictions to him, and informed him 
that whatever might be the consequent poverty, she 
had made up her mind to leave his house, unless he 
should put away sin from them both by marriage. 
He agreed to her proposal, and she persevering in 
seeking instruction and attending on religious duties, 
became a member of the church. The husband, 
however, was seldom seen in the sanctuary, and even 
when there, it was perhaps in consequence of his 
wife's importunity. After the public services one 
Sabbath, she remained behind, and informed me that 
her husband was sick, requesting me to visit him. 
Knowing the uncertainty of life in that country, and 
how soon fevers often run their fatal course, I paid a 
visit to him next day. I found him still walking 
about, but evidently very ill, and introduced the sub- 
ject of religion, but I was met by the repulsive re- 
mark — 'It is too late now.' And all I could say 
about the freeness of the offer of salvation, had no 
effect upon his mind. Even when engaged in prayer 
that the Lord would soften his heart and incline him 
to hear the gospel, he repeated the same expression. 
To the last he declared it was all useless, and that it 
was too late to talk of these things. Such is the 
hardening effect of sin, especially the vice of licen- 
tiousness, upon the human heart. For some time 
after the abolition of slavery, marriage was general 
among all grades of society, but of late years there has 
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been a general retrograde movement. On many of 
the properties the overseers and their assistants have 
returned to their former dissolute habits, and many of 
the labouring population have proved unfaithful to 
their marriage vows; and neglect of children, and 
many other evils have been the consequence. The 
Jamaica Presbytery petitioned the local legislature to 
pass an act to enable parents to punish the seducers 
of their wives or daughters, and to compel husbands 
and fathers to support their wives and children. It 
was taken into favourable consideration; a committee 
was appointed to examine witnesses on the subject, 
and propose remedies for the evils of which we com- 
plained. Only two or three persons, however, in- 
cluding myself, were examined in reference to the 
immoralities of the country, when the Assembly was 
dissolved, and no further steps have been taken in the 
matter. 

EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES. 

The madness of the colonists in destroying chapels, 
and the threats of vengeance against missionaries, 
were the cause of several of them sailing for Britain, 
when silence and reserve on the subject of slavery were 
laid aside, and meetings held in the principal towns 
both of Scotland and England to petition for its total 
and immediate abolition. Mr Knibb exerted all his 
talents and eloquence in advocating the cause ; and 
men as well as women, of all creeds and denomina- 
tions, united in calling for the suppression of slavery. 
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The West India interest made an unavailing effort to 
preserve what was considered the rights of the 
colonies ; but even that opposition was overcome by 
the proposal to compensate the owners for the 
services of their slaves. While these discussions 
were going on in Britain, the missionaries in Jamaica 
were in no enviable circumstances. We were 
threatened with violence, and some of us were obliged 
to use precautions against such threats being executed. 
One of my members brought a message from a 
neighbouring overseer to the effect that a party were 
coming to my house to tar and feather me. No actual 
violence, however, was done to me. No personal 
insult even was offered. The greatest danger I 
feared was private assassination by one whose hand 
was stained with the blood of negroes, and who, I 
knew, was actuated by the deepest hatred against 
myself. When in his neighbourhood, I travelled 
with caution ; but whatever his intentions might be, 
I experienced no danger from his hands ; and after 
dragging out a few years of wretched existence, he 
has since rendered an account to his Judge. 

The Earl of Mulgrave, now the Marquis of 
Normanby, contributed greatly to prepare the colony 
for emancipation. His conduct towards dissenting 
ministers and their congregations was condescending 
and courteous, by which their loyalty might be 
secured. It was, I fear, a secular policy more than 
religious feelings that induced him to pay a visit to 
Hampden, and become one of our fellow-worshippers. 
His demeanour during the service was most becoming, 
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and on being invited into the vestry-room, he insisted 
that Mrs Blyth with her little girl should be introduced 
to him. He took the latter on his knee, and gave her a 
kiss, remarking, you can tell that you had a kiss from 
the governor. He knew that one way to secure the 
goodwill of the parents was kindness to the chil- 
dren. On taking a glass of water, he remarked smil- 
ing, to Mr S. M. Barett, who accompanied him, * I 
can take this without danger/ alluding probably to 
an attempt which was said to have been made to 
poison him in another parish. Observing the negroes 
much excited, I gave them a hint not to indulge in 
noisy expressions of loyalty at such a place and on 
such a day, and I was pleased to observe, that they 
formed themselves into two lines, leaving space for 
him to ride through between them, and as he passed 
they took off their hats, and one said, ' God bless our 
noble Governor/ another, * God bless Earl Mulgrave.' 
These, and similar compliments he acknowledged with 
his usual politeness. While the Earl countenanced 
all who were well-disposed to the government, he did 
not spare those who showed any disaffection to the 
contemplated change in society. Some of the measures 
he adopted, such as dismissing militia officers in the 
presence of their companies, were deemed severe, but 
perhaps they were necessary. While a few who held 
strong conservative principles, hated him as a matter 
of course, the great mass of the population esteemed 
him as one of the kindest and best of their governors. 
He however left the island, without witnessing the 
joy which the negroes experienced, in receiving the 
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blessing for which he had exerted himself so much to 
prepare them. Family affliction was assigned as the 
cause of his unexpected departure. 

. This noble act of emancipation, involving such an 
enormous national expense, and, in behalf of a 
people of a different race so perfectly helpless, 
reflects a lustre upon the British nation, which far 
surpasses in moral grandeur all its former achieve- 
ments. It was the triumph of justice and humanity 
over sordid gain and wrong. The first of August, 
1834, is a new epoch not only in the annals 
of Jamaica and the other West India colonies, but of 
Britain itself. This memorable day was ushered in 
variously in different parts of the island. In my own 
case, a much-esteemed relative was dangerously ill in 
my house, which prevented me from giving much 
attention to the subject. I understand, however, that 
few of my people went to bed the previous night. 
They were sleepless from joy. Before dawn, I was 
awakened by a company of people approaching the 
church, whose bell soon summoned me to go down 
and conduct their expression of gratitude to God for 
their freedom. I sent down a messenger, however, 
to inform them that I objected to their invitation, on 
the ground that all the congregation would assemble 
that day at the usual hour of worship, and proposed 
that they should meet on a neighbouring rising 
ground, and watch for the rising sun, which would 
shed his cheering rays over a free and happy land. 
My suggestion was adopted, and in a short time we 
were joined by a number from another estate. After 
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waiting with some impatience, the sun at last ap- 
peared, when a long, loud, and simultaneous shout 
rent the air. After addressing a few words of ex- 
hortation to them, I announced the hymn, beginning 
' Blow ye the trumpet, blow,' which was sung with 
merry hearts, and, in their name and my own, gave 
heartfelt thanks to God for the blessing of freedom. 
I then suggested that they should pay their respects 
to their overseers before retiring to' their houses, 
which they did, and were well received by them. 
At eleven o'clock the congregation assembled. at the 
place of worship, some of them bringing young cocoa 
nut or bread fruit-trees to plant in the corners of the 
ground attached to the church, which are still called 
free trees, and have so flourished that they now over- 
shadow the church, and appear prominently in the 
frontispiece of this work. On going into the place of 
worship, I found it neatly garnished with evergreens, 
interspersed with ripe oranges and other tropical fruits^ 
My text that day was, * The Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad ;' which words 
have been inscribed on a marble tablet which has been 
erected by the congregation to commemorate this 
happy change. After worship, the people retired to 
their homes, and spent the rest of the day in social 
intercourse, like Job's family. All had something in 
the shape of a feast, but without intoxicating drinks, 
very little of which is used in the congregation. Few 
who did not witness it can conceive the joy which 
this event caused to the slaves. They were intoxi- 
cated by it. They thought they had obtained every 
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thing worth possessing, — the very summit of human 
felicity ; and it was only afterwards that they found 
their freedom to be yet imperfect, and that the chain 
of slavery was only exchanged for that of the appren- 
ticeship. They also discovered in due time that money, 
education, and other blessings, composed the cup of 
human enjoyment as well as freedom. 

THE APPRENTICESHIP — SEM1-SLAVEKY. 

By the enactment abolishing slavery, the negroes 
doubtless gained many advantages. Their children 
under six years of age were placed at their disposal ; 
their work was restricted to thirty-six hours a- week ; 
the whip was taken out of the hands of the driver, 
and the magistrates only could punish. A number of 
paid magistrates, the greater part from Britain, were 
also appointed to adjudicate their causes. The Sab- 
bath markets were now abolished ; all were admitted 
to equal rights and privileges with the whites, and 
those who disliked the apprenticeship might, if they 
possessed the means, purchase the time during which 
they were bound to serve their masters. If they pleased 
to be industrious, they would obtain wages for the 
time they might work over the thirty-six hours per 
week. These immunities would have given satisfaction 
to the negroes, had it not been that the name of 
freedom deceived them. The laws also which were 
intended to supersede the slave code were hastily and 
imperfectly framed ; and as the Marquis of Sligo, in a 
letter I had from him, confessed, some of the magis- 
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trates understood the Emancipation Act as a measure 
only intended to favour the masters ; while others, on 
the contrary, appeared to delight in showing that all 
authority and power were now transferred to them- 
selves, by which servants were taught by law to 
withhold respect from their masters. These things 
led to much confusion, and some of the labourers 
began to feel that they were deprived of the rights of 
free men. Flagellation and the treadmill were resorted 
to, and applied with an unsparing hand, until the name 
of freedom seemed a mockery and an insult. The 
missionaries generally were disappointed ; and after 
writing to the Governor till all parties were annoyed, 
they began to send their urgent complaints to Britain. 
Finding that no redress could be obtained from the 
Governor, Lord Sligo, who either could not or would 
not correct the enormities which were practised, I sent 
a long communication to the Secretary of the Scottish 
Missionary Society on the subject. This was trans- 
mitted by the Mission Board to the Colonial Secretary, 
who again forwarded it to the Governor of Jamaica. 
This brought the displeasure of the Executive as well 
as of the planters and magistrates upon me ; but the 
result of our combined remonstrances was a circular 
from the Home Government, directing the special 
magistrates to show greater leniency to the labourers. 
This change in the means by which the negroes had 
been stimulated to work, was like letting off the 
steam from a locomotive. Labour immediately slack- 
ened to such a degree, that the island legislature gave 
up the apprenticeship altogether, and introduced com- 
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plete and universal freedom on the 1st August, 1838, 
instead of 1840. The apprenticeship law did harm in 
many respects. By the introduction of a third party 
between the masters and servants, the authority of the 
former was greatly weakened ; and the high value 
which was put upon the labour of such as purchased 
their freedom from the apprenticeship, taught the 
negroes to attach a corresponding value to their labour 
when unrestricted freedom was introduced. The con- 
sequence of this was that the rate of wages in Jamaica 
was much higher than it was in Antigua, where the 
local legislature dispensed with the apprenticeship 
altogether. 

PROGRESS OF THB MISSION UNDER THE APPRENTICESHIP. 

Notwithstanding the great imperfections and annoy- 
ances of the apprenticeship, the cause of religion con- 
tinued to prosper. The labourers had it in their power 
to sanctify the Sabbath, and a much greater number 
of them now improved the opportunity of frequenting 
the house of God. Our church became so crowded 
that it was found necessary to erect galleries in it, the 
walls being built of such height as to admit of their 
erection. The young and the old began also to learn 
the art of reading with renewed zeal. Almost from 
the commencement of the mission, Mrs Blyth in- 
structed all who came to her, and a school had been 
erected close by the church, so early as 1831, by the 
liberality of Mr A. Stirling and a number of benevo- 
lent ladies in Edinburgh. That school was now 
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attended by the free children, including those of slaves 
who were under the age of six years, and an arrange- 
ment was made for the apprentice youths on Dundee 
and Hampden to attend for instruction in the after- 
noons. A new stimulus was also given for the old to 
learn to read, by the promise of a Testament and 
Psalter by the Bible Society, to all who might be able 
to read them, and such were their zeal and diligence, 
that many hundreds in my congregation were found 
entitled to the gift, one of whom was an old grand- 
mother above sixty years of age. My principal 
difficulty now arose from the want of an adequate 
teacher, but this was also supplied by Mr A. Stirling, 
who sent a young man, J. Drummond, of great zeal 
and energy, to the Glasgow Normal School, for in- 
struction in the new and improved methods of educa- 
tion, after which, he not only paid his passage to 
Jamaica, but a salary also of forty pounds per 
annum during his (Mr S.'s) lifetime. Mr Drummond 
proved an immense blessing to the congregation. In 
the eldership, to which he was speedily elected, he 
was a faithful and discriminating office-bearer, and 
by his energy in the school, he aroused the dormant 
faculties of the negro youth, and gave the cause of 
education an impulse which has not yet subsided. As 
soon as the apprenticeship ceased, his school became 
so crowded, that first an enlargement was necessary, 
and ultimately a second school-house was erected 
elsewhere, which was also filled, through the efficient 
labours of Mr Leys, now one of our preachers, who 
was not behind Mr Drummond in any qualification. 
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As it does not appear to be generally known, 
I may here mention, that a school was established 
at Cinnamon Hill, and a large class taught by 
Mis Waddell, at Cornwall, even before any public 
school was in operation at Hampden. A number 
of pious proprietors also in St Elizabeth, estab- 
lished schools on their estates; and the Moravian 
missionaries had a female normal school in operation 
at Fairfield, in Manchester, during slavery. The 
Earl of Mulgrave and his lady both patronised it, and 
I have an instance of the good effects of the instruc- 
tion bestowed in the daughter of one of my members 
who was educated there. A school was kept up 
for some time at Content, the property of W. Stirling, 
Esq. ; but the commencement of a general school at 
Goodwill, and of another by the curate at Marly, on 
the opposite side of the estate, rendered it unneces- 
sary. There is, however, an old worthy woman on 
that property, around whom I have seen a dozen or 
more little female scholars. She had often solicited 
her children to read the scriptures to her when they 
were otherwise employed, or indisposed to take the 
trouble, which suggested the idea, that it might be 
possible for her yet to learn to read, and become in- 
dependent of the assistance of others. She accord- 
ingly procured a pair of spectacles, and succeeded in 
the course of a few months in learning to read her 
New Testament with fluency, and now she makes 
herself useful to others. I latterly blamed this aged 
disciple on account of her keeping up a connection 
with a wicked son, but she satisfied me that her 
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earnest endeavours and prayers were aimed at his 
conversion. I understand he was one of the first who 
fell a victim to the cholera in that property, but I 
have not heard whether the pious mother had hope in 
his death. 

The apprentices generally improved their temporal 
condition, both in bestowing a larger amount of labour 
on their provision-grounds, and in earning wages, es- 
pecially during the season of crop. Many of them 
were liberal according to their means in aiding mis- 
sions; and upon the whole the emancipated labourers, 
by their praiseworthy conduct, reflected credit upon 
the cause of freedom. 



THE TRANSITION FROM THE APPRENTICESHIP TO COMPLETE 
FREEDOM. 

The very success of our remonstrances against the 
abuses of the apprenticeship, involved us in new diffi- 
culties. The laying aside of the whip and treadmill 
as ^incentives to labour, without the substitution of 
wages, incurred the danger of the work on estates 
ceasing altogether. We therefore felt that it was our 
duty to urge the people to perform - their duty faith- 
fully, in gratitude for the kind interposition of the 
Executive in their favour, and on account of their good 
name and character as christians. We also consi- 
dered it a favourable opportunity for petitioning the 
island legislature to dispense with the remaining 
two years of apprenticeship which the Emancipation 
Act required of the field negroes; and as has been al- 
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ready stated, the Assembly had the good sense to pass 
such a law. The information reached me on a Sab* 
bath evening, through a friend sending a special mes- 
senger with the welcome news. Before the sun ap* 
peared on Monday morning, I was on horseback an- 
nouncing the intelligence to the gangs on the neigh- 
bouring estates, and charging them honourably to 
fulfil the few weeks of labour which intervened be- 
tween the passing of the law, and the 1st of August, 
1838, when it should come into effect. The respec- 
tive overseers seemed to be as glad as the people were 
at the change, and thanked me for the trouble I took 
in the matter. My advice was followed by my peo- 
ple, although some of them probably did not exert 
themselves so freely as they might have done. 

A new difficulty, however, appeared in the prospect 
of complete emancipation. The people were paid 
good wages for their own time during the apprentice- 
ship, and those who purchased their period of servi- 
tude, were in too many instances compelled to pay an 
exorbitant sura as the price of their labour. From 
these causes there prevailed among all classes an un- 
reasonable expectation of high wages, while the plan- 
ters combined together in a determination to offer a 
sum as unreasonably small, and there was no means 
of compelling either party to yield. I called a meet- 
ing on a week-day evening, and after discussing the 
subject freely, several of them expressed their willing- 
ness to accept of a shilling per day, if allowed medical 
attendance, and such other immunities as they en- 
joyed during the apprenticeship, or one shilling and 
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sixpence per day if obliged to pay rent for their houses, 
and deprived of those advantages. It remained how- 
ever quite uncertain whether the people generally 
would be equally reasonable. On meeting Mr Knibb, 
who had returned to the island and rebuilt his chapel 
on a greatly enlarged scale, I found his mind in the 
same perplexity. We therefore agreed to hold a com- 
bined meeting of our congregations in his chapel, 
which was not only the largest, but also on the whole 
the most convenient, and fixed upon the evening of 
the same day on which his Excellency the Governor 
was expected to pay a visit to Falmouth: In the 
course of that day Mr Knibb and myself had a long 
conversation in reference to the rate of wages. At 
first he advocated a larger amount than that stated 
above ; but on my explaining to him the grounds on 
which I believed that the estates could not afford to 
pay a higher rate of wages, he agreed to unite with 
me in recommending the same — one shilling and six- 
pence per day for those who had no house nor other 
advantages, and one shilling for those who had these 
perquisites. Being agreed between ourselves, we had 
then a long interview with the Governor, Sir L. Smith, 
who felt the difficulty in which the colony was placed, 
and thanked us for the trouble we had taken to ob- 
viate it. In the evening the chapel was crowded, with 
an audience consisting principally of blacks, but with 
a large mixture of browns and whites, a number of 
the latter being managers and overseers. If my me- 
mory serves me correctly, for I have no documents by 
me to which I can refer, the public business was in- 
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troduced by a Wesleyan minister, the subject of whose 
address I have entirely forgotten, after which Mr 
Knibb and I urged both masters and servants to adopt 
the scale of .wages which we had fixed upon as rea- 
sonable for both parties, and which had been also ap- 
proved of by the Governor. We were listened to with 
patience, and our recommendation continued to be 
acted on tilt of late, when the depression of the colo- 
nial interests compelled both overseers and labourers 
to submit to a great reduction in their income. This 
obstacle to the progress of society and of agriculture 
being removed, the first of August holidays were 
celebrated in a spirit of religious and grateful festivity, 
and the cultivation of the estates went on as usual 
For a time, however, the ministers of religion found 
it necessary frequently to exhort their people to the 
christian fulfilment of their duty, as the different and 
contrary construction put upon the existing laws by 
the legal advisers had the effect of weakening the 
power of the magistrate, who was often at a loss to 
know what the law required him to do. He was 
often menaced also with prosecutions if he decided 
differently from the opinions of certain lawyers. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE MISSION AFTER EMANCIPATION. 

PROGRESS OF THE MISSION. 

On the abolition of slavery, the United Presbyterian 
Church established a number of stations in Jamaica 
in addition to those of the Scottish Missionary Society. 
These acted in harmony, and gave mutual support to 
each other ; and a distinct account of the origin and 
progress of each will be given in the sequel of this 
work. In my own case, freedom had the effect upon 
my congregation which the gentle gale has upon the 
vessel at sea. For many years religion prospered 
among my people, and many who were added to their 
number were such as were saved. Finding that their 
numbers and means were sufficient to render them 
self-sustaining, they despatched letters to Messrs A. 
Stirling and W. Stothert, and also to the Committee of 
the Scottish Missionary Society, returning thanks for 
what they had done for them, and expressing their 
hope that in future they would be able to relieve them 
of the payment of their minister's salary, and other 
contingent expenses of the station. This they had no 
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difficulty in accomplishing, besides aiding in other 
missionary and benevolent schemes, until of late, when 
they have found themselves greatly reduced in their 
means by the depression of trade and agriculture. 
Notwithstanding the removal of numbers from the 
district after emancipation, the communion roll was 
kept up by the accession of others ; and the blanks 
which were made in the congregation by the ravages 
of disease and death among the old — many of whom 
were christians of tried character and experience- 
were filled up principally from the ranks of the young. 
Gases of backsliding did from time to time occur, 
but the faithful exercise of discipline by the session 
produced a salutary and counteracting influence, and 
caused others who might be in danger ' to fear.' I 
will allude to only two of these cases, the last that 
occurred : — A woman whose conduct had been loose 
and disorderly for several years, appeared to become 
the subject of deep and lasting convictions. For more 
than a year she attended the class of candidates, and 
frequently conversed with me individually. On such 
occasions, when I referred to her former bad life, 
the tears often flowed profusely, and she made such 
deep confessions of her guilt and unworthiness, that I 
at last recommended her to the session for admission 
to the church. On the suggestion of one of the elders 
she was, however, put off till the following dispensa- 
tion of the sacrament, three months after. I could 
not entertain a doubt of her conversion ; and yet one 
of the most painful occurrences I heard of previously 
to my sailing from the island was, that she had 
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fallen before temptation. — At the last communion 
I observed with my people, I solemnly warned those 
who were present not to be guilty of crucifying the 
Saviour afresh, by partaking of the ordinance should 
they have guilt on their consciences, when a couple 
lately married arose from the table, and a subsequent 
investigation showed that a guilty, though not a 
seared conscience was the cause. The sincerity of 
this man's faith too I could not doubt, and the woman 
appeared to be an humble penitent. But such are 
the disappointments which every faithful minister 
will meet with in Jamaica. 

In opposition to these, and other still more hopeless 
cases, I could state many cheering and encourag- 
ing facts, which prove beyond a doubt that the 
grace of God has not been received in vain. I 
must content myself with one or two sketches, not 
only for the sake of brevity, but also because even 
good people are often injured by a faithful, though 
just delineation of their characters. The subject 
of the following short notice was the son of a white 
man, but his mother being a black bond- woman, he, 
according to the slave law, was born in bondage. 
The father finding it convenient for himself to remove 
to another part of the country, left his son and also a 
daughter as slaves on the property, and, of course, at 
the mercy of such as might be managers of the estate. 
During slavery, however, he learned to read tolerably, 
and also to write a little. He became free in 1 834, 
and continued an apprentice for several years. Sup- 
posing that he had given offence by the decided way 
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in which he had protected his sister, he gave notice 
that he would purchase the remaining term of his 
apprenticeship. This being arranged, according to 
law he became his own master, and commenced 
business as a mason, having been taught this trade 
under a white man while a slave. He procured a 
number of apprentices and journeymen, and was well 
employed even before the apprenticeship had entirely 
ceased. Being an unassuming man, the overseers on 
the estates where he was employed invited him to sit 
at table with them, and as there was an abundance 
of liquors freely used at these tables, he began to fear 
that they might be a snare, and therefore first joined 
the old temperance society, and afterwards became 
an abstainer from everything intoxicating. Hearing 
that his father was in indigent circumstances, and 
living in comparative solitude, he added a chamber 
to a neat little cottage, which he had built for the 
accommodation of his family, and invited his aged 
parent to share in his family comforts. He is one of 
the most intelligent and trustworthy of the Hampden 
elders, and also one of the most liberal contributors 
to everything good. The last notice of him was on 
occasion of the congregation being disappointed in 
obtaining sermon. The church was filled, and the 
catechist who was expected to officiate was detained 
by family affliction, while there was no other church 
within a distance of a number of miles. Encouraged 
by the advice of Mrs Blyth, who also was confined 
to the house by sickness, he in addition to the intro- 
ductory devotional exercises, read a chapter, with 
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suitable comments, and called upon one of the black 
elders to conclude with prayer. The Sabbath school 
classes were then taught, a meeting of the juvenile 
missionary society was held, and the congregation 
returned to their homes at the usual hour in the after- 
noon. These are the people to whom many will 
refuse the appellation of men. My thoughts fix upon 
many others, one of them for a time ungodly and un- 
holy, now the respectable father of a fine family, and 
a member of the session ; another, a black man, also 
an elder, and one of the most intelligent and zealous 
among his brethren, but I must desist. Here, how- 
ever, let me inscribe the names of a few who have 
gone to their reward, Edward Eyon, John Jarrett, 
George Spence, a reformed drunkard, Charles Graves, 
John Gordon, Edward Stothert, with Sarah Stirling. 
These names recur to my recollection as among the 
excellent ones of the earth. When others who knew 
them read their names, let them strive to be follow- 
ers of them through faith and patience. 

I cannot pass over another instance of converting 
grace, which I believe was effected in answer to the 
prayers of a pious mother. The person alluded to 
was a native of England, and when a young man, 
emigrated to Jamaica, where he was at first employed 
in a printing-office, but not finding sufficient encou- 
ragement in that business, he became a planter. He 
soon became assimilated to his companions, gave up a 
profession of religion, and continued for some years 
' unprofitable.' During this season of declension he 
was frequently at Hampden Church, but instead of 
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deriving advantage from the ordinances of religion, they 
rendered him more miserable, and excited enmity in 
his heart. After a time, however, he became utterly 
wretched, lost all relish for his sinful pleasures, and 
betaking himself to earnest prayer, obtained pardon, 
peace of mind, and sanctifying grace. Having received 
a good education in youth, he was employed as a 
teacher, first by the Mico Charity, and afterwards by 
the Presbyterian Mission. Having gained the con- 
fidence of the missionaries, and offering his services to 
the African mission, he was sent out to Calabar as 
a catechist and printer some years ago. He lately 
revisited this country, when his piety and public ser- 
vices so commended him to the church that he was 
ordained by the Glasgow Presbytery to the office of 
the ministry, and is now preparing to return to that 
interesting field of labour. Let no pious mother de- 
spair of a wayward son, with such an example before 
her. The effectual fervent prayer of the righteous 
availeth much. 

While God thus manifested his grace and mercy in 
numberless instances, he also made himself known by 
acts of fearful judgment. The deaths of a number of 
apostates, both black and white, to which my mind 
now recurs, were so strikingly awful that they produced 
a considerable effect upon the minds of observers. One 
of these I will relate for the sake of young females, 
though the person did not belong to my congregation. 
She was brought up in a religious family, and was 
instructed in the Sunday school ; but as soon as she 
became of age she went astray, like too many young 
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people, and left her father's house. In the course of 
a few months the partner of her sin cast her off, and 
she wandered hack, in a state of destitution and rags, 
to her father's door. He at first drove her away, as 
the disgrace of his family, but his heart at last soft- 
ened, and on her making solemn promises of amend- 
ment, he readmitted her to his house. Some weeks 
after this occurrence the father went to cultivate his 
grounds, in which he reared yams and other provisions 
for his family, and took the reconciled daughter with 
him to assist in the work. His first employment 
was the felling of a large tree, which, from its 
form and apparent leaning, he expected to fall in a 
certain direction, but it fell on the opposite side, caught 
his daughter, and not only smote her down, but 
severed her limbs from the trunk, and scattered them 
in various directions. Thus, although the father for- 
gave his wicked child, God's judgments overtook her. 
Our church, since the date of its constitution, twenty- 
three years ago, has enjoyed a course of uninterrupted 
prosperity. The session has always contained a number 
of judicious and intelligent members. Its deeds have 
always been open, and its minutes read in a public 
meeting of the congregation ; and although individuals 
may have occasionally been offended, none have been 
able to form any party, or to make a division in the 
church. It passed through the fiery ordeal of the insur- 
rection unscathed ; and even when the mad spirit of 
myalism raged on several of the neighbouring estates, 
very few of the church members were implicated in 
it. I dare not hide the fact, however, that it is not 
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at present with it as it was in months and years that 
are past. The causes and the remedies for existing 
evils will be found in the sequel. 

STATB OP EDUCATION. 

One great desideratum for Jamaica is education. 
Instruction during the period of youth is essential to 
the welfare of every section of the human family, and 
means ought to be adopted for imparting it to the 
rising generation of our colonial labourers. Even in 
Scotland, which once boasted of its parochial and 
other schools, it is found that great improvements are 
called for ; and a considerable portion of the youth, 
especially in the large towns, is growing up without 
education, or any useful training whatever. If this 
be the case in enlightened Scotland, what may be 
expected in Jamaica, so lately overshadowed by the 
darkness and gloom of slavery — where few dared, 
while that system continued, to establish a school for 
slaves, or even to instruct them in private? When 
freedom dawned upon the island, a great impulse was 
given to this and every other good cause, but it gra- 
dually gave way to other influences. Comparative 
poverty has overtaken many, through the universal 
depression of trade and agriculture. Many of the 
adults are quite illiterate, and cannot fully appreciate 
the blessing of education offered to their children. 
Many of the children are employed in light labour, or 
in various ways assisting their parents ; and too many 
adults have broken off from the influence of churches 
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and schools, and have sunk down into a state of list- 
less indifference and degrading vice, and, of course, 
carry their children along with them* These and 
other causes have greatly impeded the progress of 
education which for some years promised to leaven 
the whole mass of society, and have reduced the 
number of children who attend the week-day schools 
at least one-third, as compared with those under in- 
struction eight or ten years ago, and unless help be 
obtained from other sources than Jamaica can afford, 
the cause of education is likely to sink still lower. 

As yet few, if any, of the presbyterian schools have 
been given up. Indeed, their number every year has 
increased, until it amounted last year to upwards of 
forty. But it is the conviction that education is 
absolutely essential to the prosperity of their churches, 
that induces the missionaries to struggle on under the 
difficulties and responsibilities which these schools 
occasion. Last year my three schools, and the 
building of a fourth school-house, involved me in 
personal responsibilities to the amount of several 
hundreds of pounds, a large portion of which is still 
unpaid. And latterly, I found it quite impossible to 
secure anything like the regular payment of the school 
fees, on which I depended in a great measure for the 
support of the teachers. I must, in justice to the Board 
of Foreign Missions in our church, acknowledge the 
liberal aid which it afforded me ; but I felt averse to 
the application of funds raised for missionary purposes 
to objects purely educational Besides, a far greater 
number of schools are required than the Board of 
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Missions would be justified in establishing, unless by 
the express sanction of the Synod ; for it is necessary 
that each mission station have not only one school, but 
that it be a constellation of schools. 

The past experience of all our missionaries justifies 
this view of the subject. The presbyterians in every 
case commenced with schools ; they or their wives, or 
other members of their families, laboured assiduously 
in this work, and they now reap their reward. Their 
churches have withstood the flood of iniquity which 
has inundated the island ; and although some of their 
members have fallen or apostatised, the place of such 
has been supplied, principally from the ranks of the 
young who were educated at their schools. The 
experience and observation of many years has led me 
to the following conclusions : — That a large majority 
of the most intelligent, and in every respect the best, 
of the candidates for admission to church-membership 
consisted of those who were educated at our week-day 
schools, and who continued to attend our week-day 
and Sabbath classes : that of the class above described 
as many as five out of six were steady and moral in 
their conduct ; and if any give way to temptation, 
they were more likely to be reclaimed than those who 
had grown up in ignorance ; while of the latter an 
equally large proportion became licentious and aban- 
doned, and in consequence utterly ruined and lost to 
society : that those who were well educated respected 
themselves as to their conduct, and generally were more 
industrious, and willing, equally with others, to engage 
in field labour. I also found that my best Sunday 
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school teachers, and collectors of the Juvenile Mission- 
ary Society, were such as were trained at our schools. 
As to the future, I hope to see ignorance and super- 
stition giving place to intelligence and enlightened 
Christianity. Our schools will be the nurseries of our 
members, and elders and other office-bearers of our 
churches, as well as of pious and intelligent wives for 
our young men, and mothers in Israel, who will nurse 
their children for God. 

Great expectations were excited by the zealous 
efforts of the Mico Charity during a few years that 
succeeded emancipation. It was conducted on chris- 
tian and liberal principles, but its funds were soon 
exhausted, which compelled its directors to give up 
all the country schools, at least in Jamaica, and confine 
their operations to a normal seminary .in Kingston. 

Assistance was also afforded by the British govern- 
ment to the Scottish Missionary Society, now incorpo- 
rated with the United Church, both in building 
school-houses and supporting teachers ; but for some 
years that source also has been dried up. 

I now approach the important question — How are 
our mission schools to be supported and extended 1 
There is a Board of Education in Jamaica, which had 
a few thousand pounds at its disposal last year, and is 
likely to receive increased support. Our schools enjoy 
the confidence of that Board, and there is no difficulty 
in obtaining a share of its funds. But serious objec- 
tions to this are urged by many on the ground that 
grants of money for education, especially for religious 
and missionary schools, are i nconsi stent with Volun- 
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tary principles. I will not discuss this difficult subject, 
but will advert to the consequences which will 
result from entirely rejecting the assistance which 
government offers. We will not merely* lose the 
aid which is proffered, but will suffer from the compe- 
tition of rival schools, which the Executive considers 
it necessary to establish. These will be supported by 
government funds, and little if any fees will be ex- 
acted. At the same time, the salary is not likely to 
be great, and in consequence the teacher will not be 
very efficient Would it not then be advantageous if 
the same teacher could be employed by both parties, 
by which the services of more efficient teachers may 
be secured ? I am personally acquainted with several 
of the members of the Board, and know enough of the 
character of others, to produce the utmost confidence 
in my mind, that if such an arrangement were made, 
our missionaries would be consulted in every instance 
of the appointment of a teacher at their stations, nay, 
that their reasonable recommendations would be 
attended to. I would, therefore, propose that our 
Board of Missions vote a certain sum for the religious 
instruction of the young at the various stations, leaving 
the Synod o£ Jamaica to distribute these funds as they 
shall think proper, either in supporting their own 
teachers or adding to the salaries of government agents, 
provided they find them persons of proper character, 
and willing to give the kind of instruction they require, 
in addition to the secular education for which they 
are employed by government. 

The end which government has in view by sup- 
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porting schools is not inconsistent with, far less 
opposed to, our objects. The former wishes to banish 
ignorance and crime, and make quiet and good sub- 
jects of the law. We look in the same direction, but 
much further, and wish to open their minds, and im- 
press their hearts with divine truth, making good 
members of the church, and fitting them for higher 
employments in a future world. So far as the views 
of government go, their line and ours is one ; and 
while no objection is made to our carrying our plans 
to the full extent, they are quite willing that, so far 
as they go, we and they should proceed in union. 
By such a junction the expense of each would be 
lessened, and their combined progress accelerated. 

I had various interviews with the present and for- 
mer governors on this subject; and the following 
reply to one of my communications will show that my 
confidence in the liberality of the Board of Education 
is not without foundation : — 



* To the Rev. George Bltth. 

' Spanish Town, March 27, 1848. 

' Sib, — I am desired by the Board of Education to 
inform you that your communication of the 14 th 
February, addressed to his Excellency the Governor, 
has been laid before the Board. 

€ I am directed to reply, that all schools receiving 
aid from the Board will be left as hitherto entirely 
free, to be conducted on such principles as the minis- 
ters may think proper, without any books being pre- 
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scribed, or any interference further than the schools 
being open to inspection. In desiring inspection the 
Board consider themselves bound to adopt the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Committee of Council on 
Education in Great Britain in the following terms : — 
" Inspection is not intended as a means of exercising 
control, but of affording assistance. It is not to be 
regarded as operating for the restraint of local efforts, 
but for their encouragement, the Inspector having no 
power to interfere, and not being instructed to offer 
any advice or information excepting where it is in- 
vited." Jasper T. Caegill, Secy* 

I have also, as a member of an educational com- 
mittee, had communication with the Voluntary Asso- 
ciation in England ; and the efforts of the committee 
were so far successful that £250 were obtained from 
the * Society of Friends ' for two sections of the com- 
mittee — the Baptists and Independents; but the 
Presbyterian schools were entirely cut off from any 
share in these funds, on the ground that the Assem- 
bly's Shorter Catechism was taught in them. And a 
letter from Mr G. W. Alexander, the treasurer of the 
Voluntary School Association, informs me that we may 
expect no aid from that quarter, if the use of that or 
any other catechism be continued. We must, there- 
fore, look for assistance elsewhere ; but the contrast 
between the liberality of the Government Board and 
the restrictions of the Voluntary School Association 
must strike every reader with surprise. 

It appears to me unreasonable to expect that funds 
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can be raised in this country at all sufficient to support 
the number of schools that are required. If the Board 
of Missions grant a few hundred pounds from the 
fqnds with which it is entrusted, for religious instruc- 
tion, it is all that can be reasonably asked. Jamaica 
must educate her own children, and, if this cannot be 
done otherwise, the government will find it cheaper 
and pleasahter to grant aid to schools than to bear the 
expense of jails and penitentiaries, which an unedu- 
cated population will render necessary. After giving 
this subject much attention, and conversing with many 
intelligent friends, I have come to the conclusion that 
the friends of education in Jamaica should form them- 
selves into local boards wherever schools are required, 
and solicit aid from private sources, from churches, 
and, if necessary, from the public chest, in addition to 
school fees. The experience of nearly twenty years 
in conducting schools justifies me in expressing a 
strong opinion on the advantage of exacting fees, 
however small, from all who can afford to pay them. 
It is a general principle, which holds good in educa- 
tion as well as in other matters, that whatever is paid 
for is valued, while eleemosynary gifts are despised. 

Dr King, in his work on Jamaica, page 210, makes 
some very just strictures upon a bill which was intro- 
duced into the legislature last year, on account of the 
exclusive power which it gave to the Establishment. 
While this work is passing through the press, I regret 
tosee a notice of the same, or a similar bill being 
again brought before the Assembly ; and am pleased to 
observe the just severity with which one of the leading 
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journals commented upon it, on account of its sectarian 
character. There might have been some excuse for 
such favouritism if the Episcopalian clergymen had 
been the only or even principal promoters of educa- 
tion, or if they had possessed exclusive influence over 
the masses of society, the education of whose children 
it is the object of the bill to promote. But the very 
contrary is the fact. Dissenting ministers are the 
principal promoters of education, and possess the 
strongest hold of the affections of the peasantry ; and 
yet that class of men are overlooked in this educa- 
tional scheme. 

UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

That the conduct of the emancipated negroes of the 
West Indies will affect the condition of slaves in other 
countries favourably or the reverse, is a fact which no 
reflecting mind can doubt. We therefore reminded 
our people how much the destiny of millions of slaves 
was in their hands, and strongly urged them to follow 
such a line of conduct as should recommend and 
advance universal freedom throughout the world. 
Several interesting anti-slavery meetings were held in 
my congregation; and on one occasion a Captain 
Stewart, who had paid a visit to the United States, 
described the separation of families, the appearance 
of gangs of slaves chained together in rows, as they 
proceeded to the south to be sold, and other enormi- 
ties perpetrated by the Americans ; when one of our 
people rose up in a state of great excitement, and 
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proposed that we should unite in petitioning our Queen 
to withdraw all our ships from ' these wicked Ameri- 
cans.' The captain was in turn affected and delighted 
with such: a noble display of feeling, but explained to 
his black brother that this proposed system of non- 
intercourse could not be carried into effect. This 
eccentric but kind-hearted officer mentioned to me in 
private a most touching anecdote of an American 
slave. He was steward of a kind and hospitable 
family, in which he had been residing for some days, 
and his melancholy appearance had so struck him, 
that he resolved to embrace an opportunity of con- 
versing with him. When such an opportunity 
occurred, the officer mentioned that great efforts were 
then making to procure emancipation for all slaves, 
and that he might live to see the day when he would 
be free. The effect of this information was the reverse 
of what he expected ; the poor bondsman burst into 
tears, and exclaimed, 'Oh, sir, do not mock my 
wretchedness ! that is too good news to be true. I 
will never be a free man !' This fact shows how 
much the slaves appreciate freedom. 
'_ A considerable sum was transmitted to America by 
Hampden congregation and others, to be employed in 
anti-slavery efforts, and a few donations have been 
made to the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. 
I regret, however, that our emancipated peasantry 
have not exerted themselves so much in this cause as 
we might have expected. The consequence is, that 
they, in common with other West India colonists, are 
now suffering by competition with the worst species 
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of slavery. Many false reports, too, of the conduct of 
the people, and disastrous working of freedom, have 
been circulated and believed both in Great Britain 
and America, from which the Americans justify them- 
selves in the continued perpetration of injustice, 

ALLEGED INDOLENCE OF THE FREE PEOPLE. 

The emancipated labourers have been very generally 
accused of indolence, and this unfavourable report has 
been so frequently reiterated, that Mr Baird, who has 
written on Jamaica, appears to have received it as an 
incontrovertible fact. It was an easy thing for unsuc- 
cessful planters to excuse their own incapacity by 
declaring that ' the idle negroes' were only to blame. 
At first, also, hinderances arose from waywardness 
rather than from indolence. It often happened that 
canes sufficient to make several hogsheads of sugar 
were lying in the yard to be ground. The steam 
engine was ready, or the cattle in the mill, but a few 
of the fifteen or twenty persons who constituted the 
spell refused to go on unless their wages should be 
increased. The whole of the work was thus stopped 
by the two or three persons whom I would call 
refractory rather than idle. The overseers, how- 
ever, soon checked such annoyances, by stopping 
all work on the estate, and refusing to pay any 
wages for the day ; and the magistrates sanctioned 
such a step, on the ground that the estates were 
the principal sufferers. There is only one person, 
an old man, whom I ever blamed on this ground. 
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He wished to live by charity, while I thought he 
might, at least partly, maintain himself. The negroes 
have acquired habits and tastes for comforts, gaieties 
in dress and luxuries, which they will put themselves 
to considerable trouble to gratify ; and not a few are 
tainted with an avaricious spirit, strong enough to over- 
come indolent habits. I have been disposed to accuse 
the negroes of avarice rather than of indolence. Last 
time I visited all the families of Goodwill — a new vil- 
lage, which was founded since emancipation, and now 
contains five hundred inhabitants — I made particular 
inquiry about the manner in which they were em- 
ployed, and found that none of them were idle. A 
considerable number, indeed, exempted their wives 
from field labour, and some of them extended the same 
indulgence to their daughters, on the ground that 
domestic employments, such as sewing and washing, 
occupied their time ; but I looked upon these arrange- 
ments as proofs of civilisation rather than of idleness. 
It is necessary for me to add, however, that my 
remarks apply to that portion of the labourers who 
came under my particular notice, and who were to 
some extent under the influence of religious principle. 
There may be many of that class of the community, 
whose habits may be very different from those I have 
described, who have sunk down into a state of apathy 
and inaction, and have retired into haunts of dissipa- 
tion and vice, where it may be difficult for the minister 
to find them. Still I am disposed, from my know- 
ledge of the facts of the case, to assert that, as a race, 
the negroes cannot justly be charged with the vice of 
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idleness. While religious principle is the best and 
most powerful stimulant to industry and activity, even 
the most flagitious amongst them may be stirred up 
to exertion by the desire of gratifying their wicked 
propensities ; and while others may blame them for 
not engaging in pursuits to which they invite them, 
they may be very industriously employed in occupa- 
tions more profitable to themselves. 

SCARCITY OF LABOUR AND IMMIGRATION. 

This has been another subject of complaint, which 
may be true in some localities, and is not in others. 
As Dr King justly remarks, there is very little com- 
munication between the different districts of the 
island ; and, consequently, in one part of it there may 
be a great scarcity of labourers, and in others no em* 
ployment to be obtained. Those estates, the managers 
of which encouraged the emancipated negroes to 
continue upon them, or in the vicinity of which there 
are free or independent villages, will not suffer much 
from scarcity of labour ; while others I could name, 
from which the labourers were driven away by neglect 
or wrong, will necessarily suffer from this cause. I 
have heard many say that they could obtain a suffi- 
ciency of labour if they had the means of paying for 
it. A diminution of labourers necessarily occurred 
after emancipation, on account of many of the children 
formerly employed in work on estates being sent to 
school, and from wives or daughters being withdrawn 
from field work to engage in the domestic employ- 
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merits of their own families. Numbers of whole 
families also retired to the mountains to cultivate 
provision-grounds, and erected houses at a distance 
from the plantations. From such causes, there may 
be instances of difficulty in procuring the amount of 
labour necessary for estates ; but the principle adopted 
in procuring immigrants to supply that want, was 
unjust to one class and ruinous to all. It was unjust 
to the labourers already in the country to make them 
bear the expense of it in common with others, while 
they would suffer by the competition in proportion to 
the success of the plan ; and the immense expense 
incurred by it began to be grievously felt by the whole 
community. The immigrants brought into the coun- 
try, too, were generally the very refuse of society, who 
were of little service even to the estates. Various 
meetings were held on this subject, some in favour of 
immigration, but the greater part against it. I took 
part in several, for it became a question of universal 
importance, on account of the ruinous taxation which 
it occasioned ; and, on the last occasion of the kind, I 
and others pointed out the advantages of bringing 
labourers from other parts of the country where 
labour was cheap, as the farmers of Scotland en- 
gage persons from Ireland and the Highlands to cut 
down their harvests. Dr King proposes that the free 
black people should emigrate from the United States 
to Jamaica. By such a step they would escape from 
that unchristian and unreasonable prejudice against 
colour which prevails in America. The wages, how- 
ever, are much higher in the latter country. Indeed, 
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it would be very difficult for strangers to live on the 
Jamaica wages, now reduced to ninepence or a shilling 
a day, at least for a considerable time. The persons 
most likely to do well in Jamaica, are either young 
men' of good education, and fit for being teachers, or 
persons accustomed to the cultivation and cleaning of 
cotton, who are acquainted with the best species of 
that plant, the best soil for planting it in, the proper 
season and manner of depositing the seed, and who 
can clean and put it in bags, etc. There is an increas- 
ing demand for that important article, and also a 
disposition to introduce the cultivation of it into 
Jamaica. 

It is said that a number of the American proprietors 
of Virginia and elsewhere are willing to part with 
their slaves, on condition that they be taken to the 
West Indies, where they may be employed as free 
labourers. By such a scheme the cause of freedom 
would certainly be promoted, and the condition of the 
negroes greatly improved ; but the question recurs — 
Who will bear the expense? If the planters who wish 
more labourers . will take it upon themselves, and — 
according to Mr TurnbulPs proposal — give each family 
an acre of land in fee-simple to settle upon, I can see 
no reasonable objection to the measure, except the 
inability of the planters, however willing they may be, 
to improve their estates. Mr Baird, in his work on 
the West Indies, proposes that a balance of the eman- 
cipation money which remains on hand, should be 
' applied to this object, which is the least objectionable 
scheme I have heard proposed. 
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DECLINE OP PREJUDICE AGAINST COLOUR. 

Mr Baird informs us that the prejudice against 
persons of colour still prevails to a great extent in 
Antigua. It was also very strong in Jamaica when I 
went out first, and indeed continued many years. I 
remember how much horrified a domestic was at the 
very proposal that a respectable brown lady should sit 
down at the same table with us. When Lord Mul- 
grave (now Normanby) was governor of Jamaica, he 
did much by his influence and example to break down 
that prejudice. When on a visit to the west end of 
the island he made the house of a man of colour his 
home, and by his condescension and affability com- 
pletely gained the goodwill and homage of the black 
and brown people. For several years these classes 
will be found in high offices of the church and state, 
and mingling with the whites in the common business 
of life. Perhaps the prejudice of the browns against 
the blacks is the strongest that now prevails in the 
island, and that, too, is giving way before the influ- 
ence of religion. When Dr Pennington, now in 
Britain, appeared in my pulpit at Hampden in 1846, 
many white ladies and others flocked to hear him, and 
the black people remarked that they had now a satis- 
factory proof that their minister looked more to the 
character than to the colour of men. When on a 
visit to New York some years ago, I observed a pre- 
judice against colour prevailing to afar greater extent 
than it then did in Jamaica, though slavery had been 
abolished only a few years, and the grossest falsehoods 
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reported and believed about the bad working of the 
apprenticeship, and the unfitness of the black people 
for freedom. The prejudice was so great, that it was 
to me unaccountable on the supposition that they were 
religious characters. . In Jamaica it invariably hap- 
pened that when white people came under the influence 
of religious principles, they respected those of any 
colour who bore the image of their common Saviour, 
and changed their line of conduct towards them. On 
the contrary, the Americans appeared to consider all 
whose complexion was in any degree darker than 
their own, as creatures of a lower grade in the scale 
of being. Nothing can be more unjust, and at the 
same time more calculated to retain the black and 
brown people in a degraded condition, than this 
unchristian prejudice. 

INDEPENDENT VILLAGES. 

During the continuance of slavery all the estates, 
at least in our quarter,' had large runs of mountain 
ground attached to them for the purpose of supplying 
the slaves with provisions, or rather that they might sup- 
ply themselves ; for they were merely permitted to cul- 
tivate the land and raise provisions for their support ; 
and the time allotted for this purpose was the Sabbath- 
day, and about the half of the Saturdays throughout 
the year. These grounds lay at a greater or shorter 
distance from the estates to which they were attached, 
from three to ten or twelve miles, and some of the 
roads were very bad, at times almost impassable. After 
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emancipation rendered these arrangements unneces- 
sary the land was offered for sale at a very reasonable 
price, varying according to circumstances from one to 
five pounds per acre. At first a few of my people, 
tempted by the example of others, became purchasers 
of a few acres, and built houses for their families on 
their new freeholds. I, however, set my face against 
these changes, considering the scheme unfavourable 
to the cultivation of the estates, and injurious to them- 
selves, as their sole dependence would be the provi- 
sions, viz., cocoas, yams, plantains, etc., which they 
might raise. It was also unfavourable in a religious 
point of view, as their children were generally beyond 
the reach of schools, and the whole family at too great 
a distance from church. I therefore, at some per- 
sonal trouble, procured several small properties in the 
neighbourhood of sugar estates, and sold out the land 
in small lots to purchasers. One of these consists of 
forty acres, and now contains between two and three 
hundred inhabitants, who are daily increasing; 
another of only eighteen acres, with a population of 
between five and six hundred persons ; a third is of 
still smaller extent, and a fourth consists of forty-five 
acres, with a daily increasing population. Several of 
the purchasers of the last mentioned property may be 
denominated settlers rather than villagers, as they 
have a freehold of from five to twelve acres ; but a 
large portion of the land was laid out in lots of a 
fourth or eighth of an acre with regular streets, the 
plan of which was entered in the parish books. The 
purchase and reconveyance of these properties were 
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accompanied with a considerable amount of trouble 
and loss of time, as well as expense, but these were 
lessened by the employment of surveyors, and a blank 
form of printed title-deed, which required only the 
names of the purchasers, dates, etc., to be entered in 
the blanks left for the purpose ; and the advantages 
which it secured for the people, and also for the con- 
gregation, whom it prevented from scattering abroad, 
compensated me for my trouble. 

One of the villages, Goodwill, is one of the finest 
in the island. The houses are neat and substantial, 
and covered with shingles, and two-thirds of them 
consist of two flats. They are built in regular streets, 
and a number of them are handsomely furnished. 
The history of the congregation will show that it was 
founded on prayer meetings; this village had its ori- 
gin in the same source. After one of our monthly 
meetings of elders for devotional exercises, several of 
them remarked that their overseers were beginning 
to exact such high rent, that the half of their weekly 
wages was returned to settle for their houses. In 
reply, I pointed out the settlement as being for sale, 
and the conversation ended in a request that I should 
purchase it for them, and they would supply the 
means on the understanding that they would receive 
lots of land according to the respective amounts paid 
in. Notwithstanding some opposition on the part of 
the planters, who feared that their labourers would by 
such a step become too independent of their control, 
the bargain was closed. Shortly after, those interested 
in the scheme assembled on the spot, in the same 
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house which I first inhabited, and which I was ob- 
liged to give up, as stated elsewhere, and began by 
acknowledging the Lord, and seeking his blessing on 
the scheme. The house, was set apart for the resi- 
dence of any minister who should come to the place, 
and the entire, amount of purchase money, along with 
expense of survey and title, was laid on the lots of 
land. The whole business has been settled without a 
single dispute. The house, though at present rented, 
is open for a minister. A large school-house has 
also been erected, and the foundation of a church laid 
on land set apart for the purpose by the villagers, and 
also a considerable sum subscribed and raised for the 
erection of the building. I trust that better time^s will 
soon encourage the inhabitants of this and surround- 
ing settlements and villages to go on with a work 
which the large and continually-increasing population 
so much requires. 

The inhabitants of this and other villages are 
supported by working on the neighbour'ng proper- 
ties, and supply themselves with provisions by cul- 
tivating ground which they have purchased or rented. 
These villages and provision-grounds have also been 
made a subject of complaint by the planters ; but 
I suppose it will now be generally confessed that 
the villagers are of great service to the sugar planta- 
tions, some of which are almost entirely cultivated by 
them. It may be they are to some extent indepen- 
dent, and are in a position which enables them to 
make their own bargains— but is this not right and 
necessary ? — and the evil complained of in reference to 
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the provision-grounds, and the people expending so 
much of their labour upon them,will soon correct itself. 
No doubt circumstances change in different parts of thte 
island ; but generally, the plan of the negroes culti- 
vating grounds for the support of their families, has 
been a great blessing to the country. The estates 
have not been able, for some years, to support the 
agricultural population. It is only during the few 
months of crop that they are generally employed. It 
is, therefore, only on their own grounds that they 
can mid work during a large portion of their time. 
In fact, of late years there would have been great 
want in the country, if the negroes had not raised 
provisions for themselves ; whereas, by engaging so 
generally in cultivating provision-grounds, they not 
only saved, their families from starvation, but also 
supplied the market so abundantly as to reduce to a 
considerable extent the price of provisions. This re- 
duction will ultimately have a beneficial effect upon 
estates, by inducing the labourers to devote their time 
more to their cultivation. At one time there were 
instances of the negroes withdrawing to their grounds 
when they considered the rate of wages too low; but 
this is not likely to occur when provisions are cheap, 
and the planters may dismiss those who displease them, 
and employ others. For many years the arrange- 
ment has been, that the labourers work on the estates 
five days a week during crop time, and four days 
during the interval ; neither party, however, is con- 
sidered as bound to give or take employment, except 
in crop time, t.&, when sugar is manufactured. 
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\ 
ABSTINENCE MOVEMENT. 

A portion of the slaves, the drivers, were much ex- 
posed to drunkenness through the mistaken kindness 
of the overseers giving them frequent supplies of rum, 
to encourage them to exert themselves in carrying 
forward the work. There were also a number of 
persons employe^ in the distilleries which are attached 
to the sugar estates, and they found means to procure 
supplies of spirits, if not otherwise, by stealing them. 
The general population of the estates, however, were 
temperate, and many never learned to drink intoxi- 
cating liquors at all. There were occasionally cases 
of intemperance in my congregation, but they were 
few compared with what takes place in Scotland. I 
however thought it necessary to provide against the 
change which would place the means of drunkenness 
more within the reach of all classes, and feared that 
it would be one of the snares with which freedom 
would be accompanied. I therefore proposed the 
formation of a congregational temperance society, in 
1832 or 1833, in which 1 was successful beyond my 
expectation. At the first meeting two hundred en- 
rolled their names, and in the course of a few years 
the society, including a large association of juvenile 
members, amounted to one thousand three hundred. 
It was found, however, that the mere temperance 
pledge was not sufficient to suppress drunkenness. 
Cases of intoxication still occurred among the pledged 
members, either from wine or malt liquor, or these 
mixed with rum. It was therefore proposed at an 
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annual meeting, that all who were prepared to take a 
step in advance, should pledge themselves to total ab- 
stinence from all intoxicating drinks, and that such 
as should agree to this should have a capital T at- 
tached to their names; the number of the latter, 
including the juvenile members, now amounts to up- 
wards of 900. 

Various circumstances contributed to increase the 
number of total abstainers among the most serious 
portion of the church, and especially of the elders, 
the power of whose example was felt for good or 
evil. One of the members was reported to have 
been seen tipsy, and an elder was deputed to con- 
verse with him on the subject. His excuse was that, 
on the day when he indulged too freely in the use 
of rum, two of the elders had taken between them a 
bottle of porter. One of these had died in the inter- 
val without any stain on his character, and the other, 
one of the most zealous and consistent members of 
the session, while he did not acknowledge the justness 
of the delinquent's arguments, was prepared to act 
in the spirit of the apostle when he said, * It is good 
neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is 
made weak.' A motion was also made in the session, 
and remained under consideration for a month, to 
the effect that all the office-bearers of the church 
should be examples to the flock, especially in the 
matter of temperance. At the end of the month, all 
the fifteen elders, with the minister, were prepared to 
act on abstinence principles, except one, who tendered 
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his resignation, which was readily accepted, there 
being other reasons besides his porter- drinking pro- 
pensities which rendered his resignation perfectly 
agreeable. One of the elders, who adhered from the 
commencement of the abstinence principle, came to 
me with an important question which he wished me 
to solve : ' My father, who has been in poor health 
for some time, died last night, and those who attend 
the funeral will expect wine or porter for refresh- 
ment: what am I to do ? ' My reply was — * Some one 
must be the first to set an example, and no one can 
be fitter than yourself, being both able to entertain 
your friends, and also well known to be of an hospi- 
table disposition ; all will therefore know that it is 
principle and not stinginess that actuates you in mak- 
ing the change, and after your example, none on the 
estate will be ashamed to act on the same principle.' 
I then proposed that he should have a little coffee or 
sweet beverage and bread for those who might ex- 
pect refreshment, which he said he could easily pro- 
vide. From this time I had no difficulty in arrang- 
ing that the funerals should be conducted on abstinent 
principles. The marriages were more difficult to 
manage, especially when strangers, who were not 
accustomed to our temperate habits, were present. 
I transfer the following account of a temperance 
marriage, originally supplied by me, from the pages 
of the Record: — 

'This being the marriage-day of two of the most 
respectable young people in the village, the upper 
part of it, where the bride resides, became quite: gay 
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at an early hour, by the assembling of Mends from 
the country, some in vehicles and a few on foot, but 
the greater part on horseback. About mid-day, all 
the white ladies in the place, including our much- 
respected Mends, Mrs and Miss King, accompanied 
me to the house of the father of the bride, where the 
greater part of the company had assembled. The 
first object that met our view, on entering the public 
room, was a table decked out in flowers and ever- 
greens, and loaded with cake. There was one in the 
middle three storeys high, and around it were other 
seven single ones of various shapes ; on a side-table, 
also, were an equal number of the same size — making 
sixteen in all. A shower having fallen immediately 
after, prevented the bridegroom from coming from his 
father's house for nearly an hour. At last the clouds 
passed away, and the bridegroom and his friends 
having joined the party, arrangements were made for 
celebrating the nuptial ceremony. The bride was 
brought out of her chamber in due form, dressed in 
white muslin robes, her head encircled with a wreath 
of orange blossoms ; a beautiful emerald, set in massy 
gold, ornamented her breast ; and a gold chain, pro- 
bably the gift of her rich father-in-law, surrounded 
her neck, having a watch attached to it fastened 
in her girdle. The service being over, I proceeded 
to demolish the principal cake; but, although 
it was cut into sections of a considerable size, 
the whole party, amounting to fifty or sixty, 
were supplied by less than a third of it, while the 
other fifteen were not touched at all. Our Glasgow 
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friends joined in our opinion that it was most excel- 
lent ; and, on inquiry, we were informed that it was 
made in the village. About two o'clock the cakes 
were removed, and the table spread for dinner. This 
also was most sumptuous, consisting of fish, roast pig, 
fowl, and veal, dressed and set out in the best man- 
ner. The first table was occupied by the bride, 
bridegroom, and friends, with the white guests ; and 
although some of them occupy menial situations, they 
conducted themselves with the greatest propriety and 
decorum. Perhaps some gourmand who may read 
this will ask, What about the liquors and wines? Of 
these there were none ; and to this we are in a great 
measure indebted for the perfect order and tranquillity 
that prevailed in the village during the evening and 
night. I was somewhat surprised when I heard the 
bell ring about seven o'clock, calling the weekly sing- 
ing meeting, thinking it would be prevented by the 
marriage. On going over, however, to conclude it 
with prayer, I was gratified to find 100 young people, 
if not more, engaged in practising sacred music — 
even the bridesmaid had exchanged her white robes, 
in which she had done her part so gracefully during the 
day, for an ordinary Sabbath dress, and occupied her 
usual place as if nothing uncommon had happened. 

' I must guard, however, against producing the im- 
pression that our weddings are usually accompanied 
with such expense as the one I have described. The 
gold ring, the cake, and the white dress, are universal 
accompaniments of our marriages ; but only a few of 
the more wealthy of our people could afford to bear 
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such expense as the late wedding must have occa- 
sioned. It is also unusual for myself and family to 
go out to dinner on these occasions ; but we found it 
would gratify them, while they could afford it, and 
we wished to amuse our Glasgow friends, by witness- 
ing a negro marriage in all its parts.' 

Another mean of promoting temperance is the 
exclusion of liquor stores from the independent 
villages. The original purchasers of the land agreed 
to certain regulations, binding themselves under a 
heavy penalty to conform to them, one of which was, 
that they would not allow any liquor store to be 
opened on their property : another was, that no house 
of bad fame would be tolerated. This was the volun- 
tary act of the future villagers, for the purpose of 
keeping bad neighbours at a distance from them, and 
those who disliked the regulations might procure land 
elsewhere. These regulations have produced a 
favourable effect upon the community hitherto, 
although one or two attempts to establish rum stores 
close by have been made. These, however, must 
fail if the people remain true to their own interests, 
by continuing to abstain from drinks so prejudicial to 
health and temporal prosperity, not to mention the 
higher interests of the soul and eternity. 

When I went to Jamaica, I was assured that the 
moderate indulgence of at least wine and a little 
spirits among the water I used, was absolutely neces- 
sary to my health. I believed these representations 
at first, and acted upon them; and even when I 
began to restrict myself from the use of spirits, and 
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afterwards of wine also, I thought I was making a 
sacrifice of personal comfort to the cause of religion. 
I soon found, however, that instead of a sacrifice I 
had obtained a blessing, as I felt much more comfort- 
able, and could perform more labour without injury 
after I began to practise abstinence, than I could 
when I indulged in a moderate use of intoxicating 
drinks. Besides, the disease which at last compelled 
me to return to my native land, was greatly modified 
and retarded by the absence of stimulants. There 
was one consideration which prevented my family 
from setting aside the wine decanter at an earlier 
period than it was done — the idea that abstinence 
would appear inhospitable. We felt, however, that 
we would be judged at a higher tribunal than that 
of human opinion, and determined to pursue what 
appeared to be the path of duty, if it should 
be accompanied with obloquy. In the course of 
only a few weeks after our resolution had been 
taken and publicly announced, we received a visit 
from a respectable neighbour with his daughter, 
whom he wished to be acquainted with my family. 
This was the first test of our consistency, and we sur- 
mounted the trial by substituting other beverages 
equally agreeable to our visitors, without being in- 
toxicating. I explained the cause of the omission, 
and gave him the first tract published by the British 
and Foreign Abstinence Society for his perusal. In 
the course of a few days after I received a note from 
him, informing me that he thought the reasoning of 
the tract perfectly conclusive, and requested me to 
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send other two copies if I could spare them, as he 
thought two ministers [of his acquaintances, one of 
them his own, might be benefited by perusing them. 
There is nothingllook back upon with greater satisfac- 
tion, next to the preaching of the gospel, than to my 
efforts in the temperance cause, and I trust the people, 
for the sake of the gospel and their own welfare, will 
remain steadfast to their pledges. Whatever tolera- 
tion may be allowed in this country, especially to aged 
ministers, who have been accustomed to some stimu- 
lating beverage along with their food, I am decidedly 
of opinion that all missionaries should be abstainers. 
The influence of drinking customs will counteract 
their usefulness, without the aid of their own example. 
And if the state of their health at any time may re- 
quire the use of stimulants, the medical men will sel- 
dom be slow to prescribe them. The man who has 
acquired such a love of wine that he cannot overcome 
it for Christ's sake, has so far unfitted himself for the 
missionary work, and should remain at home. 

There were a number of congregational societies, 
and a few general ones in the island. Since I left, I 
have observed that the members of the Society of 
Friends who paid a visit to it, strongly recom- 
mended abstinence wherever they went, and I hope 
their advice will be adopted by many. 

THE STATIONS. 

The following succinct account of the stations and 
schools accords with the statistics of the Synod in 
1851:— 
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NORTHEKN PRESBYTERY. 



Hampden station, in the parish of Trelawney, was 
commenced in 1824, but the church was not built till 
1828. It is a plain but substantial building, capable 
of containing 700 persons in the area ; but galleries 
haying been erected in it since, it now contains 
1100. It was built on a fippt of land conveyed by 
Mr Stirling of Keir for the purpose, and stands on 
the northern boundary of the wide valley called the 
Queen's Yale, at the bottom of a range of hills, on 
one of which is situated the manse, at the distance of 
about a quarter of a mile. The vicinity is populous 
and well cultivated, the church being surrounded by 
large sugar estates. It is about eight miles from 
Falmouth, on one of the roads which lead from 
Falmouth to Montego Bay, and fifteen miles from the 
latter town. The inhabitants of many of the neigh- 
bouring villages are principally connected with the 
congregation. In other districts the population is 
divided among the Baptist, Episcopalian, and Presby- 
terian Churches. The congregation, including bap- 
tised children, amounts to about 2000. Of these there 
are 634 on the roll of communicants, forty-two 
candidates for admission, 700 adults and children in 
Sabbath classes; 900 abstainers, including juveniles; 
and the funds raised for all purposes, amounted to 
£287 ; being considerably less than what was realised 
in former years, through the depression of the in- 
terests of the colony. 

Three schools are in full operation, one at the 
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church, another at the new and thriving village of 
Goodwill, four miles to the north and west, and the 
third at the foot of the mountains five miles distant, in 
a village called Somerton. This is a place of con- 
siderable extent, and was for some years the seat of 
one of the Mico schools. At these three schools there 
is an average attendance of 313. A fourth school- 
house has been erected .at Deeside, in the midst of 
a population of 1500 villagers and settlers, and it is 
hoped that an efficient teacher will soon be obtained 
for it. 

Falmouth. — There is a Free Church congregation 
in Falmouth, the principal town of Trelawney, con- 
sisting of two hundred and fifty communicants, 
and an attendance of double that number. Con- 
nected with it there is a well-conducted academy, and 
a large Sabbath school. The Eev. W. Thorburn is 
*the pastor of the congregation. 

Bellevxte Station, to the south of Falmouth, 
is under the pastoral inspection of the Rev. P. 
Anderson. He first rented a settlement several 
miles nearer the. mountains, but was obliged to leave 
it and remove to his present house, in the vicinity of 
which a large and neat church has been erected, 
principally at the expense of the congregation of the 
late Dr Heugh, by which he was also supported for 
many years. The following account of it is furnished 
by Mr Anderson himself: — 

' Bellevue, and the church near by, are situated on 
a rising ground. The surrounding scenery possesses 
great beauty, diversity and grandeur. Turning to the 
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north, you see the mighty ocean, Falmouth with its 
shipping in the harbour, Martha-brae, more famed in 
former than present times, sugar properties, with a 
few ancient negro villages half concealed amid plan- 
tain and cocoa-nut trees, corn fields, pastures for 
cattle, hill and valley, and trees of every name. 
Turning towards the south, there rises into view part 
of that noble ridge of mountains which intersects the 
island, stretching apparently from the eastern to the 
western ocean, possessing valuable trees for future 
use, and manufacturing a virgin soil for the growth 
of provisions in days yet to come. Eastward the view, 
although equally pleasing, is somewhat confined, 
owing to the rising nature of the ground ; but southward 
and westward, there stretches a fine valley, of some 
thirty miles in extent, cut up into large sugar plan- 
tations, which only require effort and machinery, and 
capital, and prosperous days, to bring it into a high 
state of productive cultivation. 

* Falmouth, a sea-port town, is north from the sta- 
tion, and the distance is reckoned about five miles ; 
Hampden is almost due west, and is considered about 
ten miles ; Cornwall is west by north, somewhat close 
upon the ocean, and is supposed to be about 18 miles ; 
Goshen is east, and is accounted upwards of 60 miles. 

4 The church is a neat, substantial, commodious, 
stone building. It is 66 feet in length, about 50 in 
breadth, and 21 in height; with thirteen large glass 
windows, somewhat in the Gothic form, containing a 
treble roof in order to suit the climate, and to avoid 
the danger of one with a large span.' 
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Including all ages there are 600 persons connected 
with the congregation, of whom 192 are communi- 
cants, 400 regular hearers, and 164 children in the 
Sabbath school. A day school has lately been re- 
vived at this station, and is well attended. There is 
also a thriving village, Perth, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, which has been established by his 
(Mr A.'s) influence. 

Connected with Bellevue congregation is the out- 
station, Orange Grove, six miles south and about the 
same distance to the east of Hampden . A commodious 
school-room which is also used as a place of worship, 
has been erected almost entirely by the contributions 
of the people. Mr Anderson preaches here frequently 
on the Lord's-day, and on the intervening Sabbaths 
the teacher instructs the children and such of the aged 
people as cannot go to Bellevue. The attendance of 
children at the day school is about 60. 

Mount Zion, in St James' parish, which bounds 
Trelawney on the west,, is on the north coast 
about a mile inland, and nearly equally distant 
from Falmouth and Montego Bay. In compliance 
with the invitation of the late proprietor, Mr S. 
Barrett, I visited the neighbouring estate, Cinnamon 
Hill, and instructed the negroes upon it. It being 
however ten miles distant from Hampden, and I 
having a sufficiency of employment without it, 
Mr Waddell, who came to the island in 1829, 
adopted it as his station. He was accommodated 
by the said gentleman with a free residence on 
Cornwall, the adjoining property, and was al- 
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lowed every facility for carrying on missionary 
labours. 

The church is a brick building, which having a 
gallery, is capable of containing nearly a thousand 
people, and occupies a high and commanding spot, 
visible at a considerable distance along the shore and 
out at sea. There is no other church in the district, 
and the population is considerable. 

The Rev. Mr Young succeeded Mr Waddell, when 
he left the island to commence the Calabar mission, 
and laboured for nearly two years, when he was cut 
off by fever. He was a missionary of great promise, 
and died deeply lamented by his brethren and con- 
gregation. His successor, the Rev. Mr Turnbull, 
came to the island in poor health, and although he 
appeared to rally for some months, he became worse 
in autumn, and gradually sunk into the grave. His 
talents as well as his former usefulness in Scotland, 
gave reason to hope that he would have been an 
eminently successful missionary, had it pleased the 
Lord to spare him. 

This congregation consists of 1000 persons, of 
whom 216 are communicants. The average Sab- 
bath attendance amounts to about 550, and 100 
children in the Sabbath school. 

There are three schools connected with the con- 
gregation : one close by the church, with an average 
attendance of 90 children ; a second about four miles 
towards the east, in a village called Rosehill, with 
50 children ; and another at Bluehole, three miles to 
the west, with 45 children. 
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Montego Bat is the principal town of St James. 
For some years it had been to some extent occupied 
by the mission, but was given up 'from want of 
agents, when the Rev. Mr Denniston of the Church 
of Scotland and latterly of the Free Church, settled in 
it and succeeded by the divine blessing in establishing 
a prosperous congregation. On his proceeding to the 
Jewish mission at Constantinople, the Rev. Dr 
Stevenson succeeded him, but his health originally 
infirm, gave way after a few months, and his people 
were called to deplore the loss of a man so well 
qualified for usefulness among them. Shortly after, 
the congregation having connected itself with the 
Jamaica Synod, called the Rev. J. Scott, who had 
suffered much from fever when stationed at Green 
Island ; when able to preach occasionally, he was 
first deprived by death of an affectionate and highly 
educated wife, and in a few weeks after he was 
again seized with fever, which laid him by her side, 
leaving an orphan of a few weeks old to the care of 
strangers. The death of this talented and excellent 
man was a heavy blow to the mission as well as to 
his own congregation. 

A neat small chapel has been built by subscription. 
The congregation, a large portion of which consists of 
white people, amounts to about 300, and is self-sus- 
taining. There are somewhat less than 100 com- 
municants, and a well-organised Sunday school taught 
in the church. The Rev. Mr Thomson has lately 
been chosen the minister. 

In the same town is the Presbyterian Academy. 
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It is attended by fifty or sixty youths, including twelve 
students connected with the mission. 

About ten miles south from Montego Bay, and at 
a considerable elevation in the mountains, is Mount 
Horeb, a station commenced by the Rev. H. M. 
WaddelL A spacious school-room has been built, 
which is also used as a place of worship on the 
Lord's-day. There is a white catechist, Mr Newhall, 
stationed here, who teaches a school of sixty chil- 
dren, and conducts the Sabbath services when no 
minister is present There is a congregation of from 
150 to 200 individuals, including fihy communicants. 
The Rev. Mr Caldwell died at this station in 1849, 
leaving a sorrowing and affectionate widow, to whom 
he had been united only a few months. 

WESTERN PRESBYTERY. 

Lucea is the principal town of the parish of Hano- 
ver. This station was begun by the Rev. J. Watson, 
who arrived in the island in the beginning of 1827. 
The town is pleasantly situated on the beach and 
adjoining hills, which are studded with settlements to 
some distance. A neat and commodious church has 
been erected, and a congregation of 600persons collect- 
ed, of whom 260 are communicants. There are large 
Sunday school classes, and a week-day school taught 
by a European catechist, and attended by 75 chil- 
dren. This station is vacant, by Mr Watson having 
been called to Kingston. 

Nine miles toward the north, and at a short dis- 
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tance from the sea, is Brownsville, which was com- 
menced as a station by Mr Watson. The present 
minister, the Rev. W. Carlile, settled here in 1848, 
and soon after formed a church, which now consists 
of 265 communicants. The number of hearers is 
500, and connected with it, inclusive of baptised 
children, there are nearly 1000. For some years the 
congregation worshipped in the school-house erected 
by Mr Watson, which was 60 feet by 25 feet, but the 
increasing congregation rendered it necessary to en- 
large the house, which was accomplished at an ex- 
pense of £600. The following description of it has 
been given by a gentleman who takes an interest in 
the prosperity of the station : — . 

' The building is now finished, painted, and sanded, 
and has a very pretty and modest appearance. Its 
spire contains a bell ; and the gilded ball which sur- 
mounts it is a conspicuous object for many a mile 
around the neighbourhood. While the outside of the 
building has been improved, the inside has not been 
neglected. It is comfortably seated (each seat having 
a back), with a neat mahogany pulpit, two handsome 
glass chandeliers, a small gallery in one side, and is 
capable of holding comfortably about 600 persons, 
though on an emergency it could contain 800 to 
1000/ 

Besides a day school at the station, there is a 
second at a short distance, taught by a young man 
who was educated at the academy. The average 
attendance of the two is 110. 

Green Island, in the same parish of Hanover. 
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This station was begun by Mr Watson soon after he 
went to Lucea. The Rev. J. Simpson took charge of 
it in 1832, but was removed, after a few months, to 
Port Maria. After a considerable interval, the Rev. 
]Mr Elmslie, the Rev. J. Scott, and the Rev. Mr Aird, 
became the ministers in succession. The congrega- 
tion consists of about 200 communicants, besides 
other hearers, and meets for worship in the school- 
house, which is a commodious building. Besides 
Sabbath classes, there is a day school of 50 children. 
This district, especially toward the sea, is accounted 
very unhealthy. At a house between this and Lucea 
died the Rev. Mr Leslie, after being only a few months 
in the island. He was a most promising missionary 
and an excellent man. 

Stirling, in the parish of Westmoreland, is about 
twelve miles from Lucea, and six from Savanna la 
Mar, the capital of the parish. It is surrounded with 
a dense population, who lire on sugar estates, and a 
village of which it forms a part. There is a good 
church, and also a school-house. The congregation, 
all ages, consists of 700 persons. The number who 
usually attend is about 400. The communicants are 
about 120 in number, and the average attendance of 
the day school is 85. The Sabbath scholars amount 
to about the same number. Mr Wait, the teacher, is 
a native, and was one of Mr Drummond's first scho- 
lars. The first minister of this congregation was the 
Rev. W. Niven, who was lost in a storm in returning 
from the Caymanas, to which he had accompanied the 
Rev. Mr Elmslie. He was succeeded by the Rev. D. 
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Winton, who suffered much by domestic bereavement 
and repeated attacks of fever, which so shattered his 
constitution that he was compelled to return to this 
his native* country, leaving the station again vacant. 

Negril is a small congregation, under the charge 
of Mr Clark, a catechist, who teaches during the 
week, and conducts religious services on the Sabbath. 
The congregation numbers about '100, of whom 36 
are communicants. The day school consists of 50 
children. This station was opened by the Rev. Mr 
Goldie, now of Calabar. 

-Friendship is five or six miles to the east of Stir- 
ling, and somewhat farther distant from Savanna la 
Mar. The population around this station is also 
connected with sugar properties, and is considerable. 
At a short distance from it is Mesopotamia, once a * 
station of the Moravians, but which has been aban- 
doned for many years. One of the missionaries con- 
nected with that body informed me that the remains 
of a great many missionaries repose in the burying- 
place there, the station having been exceedingly un- 
healthy. The congregation is under Mr J. Niven, 
and consists of about 600 persons, of whom 170 are 
communicants. There are two schools at this station, 
having an average attendance of nearly 100 children. 
The school-house serves for public worship at present, 
but it is too small for the congregation. 

Lamb's River is fifteen or twenty miles to the 
eastward of Friendship, and near the north-eastern 
corner of the parish. It is quite a mountainous dis- 
trict, and the inhabitants are widely scattered. There 
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are, including all ages, 400 persons connected with, 
the congregation, of whom there are about 120 in 
usual attendance, and 67 communicants. There are 
about 60 day scholars, and 50 in the Sabbath classes. 
Mr J. Niven is the superintendent, and Mr Dixon 
the resident catechist. 

SOUTHBBN PBESBYTBBY. 

With the exception of Rose Corner, an out-station 
connected with Mr Hogg's congregation, we have no 
stations in St Elizabeth. There are, however, a 
number of Moravian congregations in that parish. 

New Broughton, in the parish of Manchester, was 
opened by the late Rev. Mr Patterson, about the year 
1836. It is situated near the south side of the parish, 
on high table land, with cool air and a fertile soil. 
Formerly there were a number of coffee plantations 
and grazing pens in the district, but they have no 
doubt suffered severely in common with the colony in 
general. During the life of Mr Patterson, a large 
church and school-house were built, and a good con- 
gregation and school collected ; bat his usefulness was 
suddenly cut short by a fall from a gig, and his con- 
gregation deprived of an energetic pastor. After a 
considerable interval, the Rev. A. Hogg became his 
successor. The congregation amounts to 1000 per- 
sons, of whom 700 is the average attendance on 
Sabbath ; and 305 are communicants, with 150 candi- 
dates, including, I presume, a class generally called 
catechumens. Besides the school at New Broughton, 
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which consists of upwards of a hundred children in 
daily attendance, there is another a few miles distant, 
called Marley Hill, and taught by Charles Drydon. 
There are about 50 children who attend it 

Hnx Side and Mount Pleasant were two sta- 
tions, of which the late Mr Scott had charge. After 
commencing missionary life with great vigour, he was 
suddenly cut off by fever in 1 841. He was succeeded 
by the Rev. Mr Main, who has removed the Hill Side 
Church, which was a substantial wooden structure, 
into a more central position, and united the two con- 
gregations into one. The new site is a few miles to 
the south of Mandeville, the principal town of the 
parish. The united congregation consists of about 
500 persons, of whom nearly 200 are communicants. 
The average attendance of day scholars is about 50. 

Mount Olivet is a station in the Mile Gulley dis- 
trict, about fifteen miles north from New Broughton. 
It was begun by the Rev. Mr Aird in 1839, and 
vigorously worked by him up to the period of his 
removal to Green Island. Around it the soil appears 
rich, and a considerable number of families have 
settled in the neighbourhood. A commodious, wooden, 
but substantial church has been built, and rooms 
fitted up for the accommodation of the minister. The 
total number of the congregation is 500, average atten- 
dance on Sabbath 350, and 107 communicants. Mr 
Strang, who was lately licensed by the presbytery, is 
at present located here. There appear to be two 
schools in the congregation, the average attendance 
on which amounts to 80. 
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Victoria Town is a station under the charge of 
the Rev. Mr Hogg, with Mr Gregory as resident 
teacher and catechist. It is in a very destitute loca- 
lity, and when opened was well attended. There 
were no returns, however, made to the Synod at its 
last meeting, probably on account of the sickness of 
Mr Gregory. The Rev. Mr Reid lately left that 
district, and removed to Mont ego Bay. Part of the 
congregation there, however, were dissatisfied, and 
another Baptist minister left the same district and went 
to it. In this way, at least six congregations are left 
vacant by two ministers, who are now crowded into 
what formerly was one. Mr*Gregory will thus have 
a large field to cultivate. The parish of Vere, on the 
borders of which he is, was lately said not to have a 
resident missionary in it. 

EASTERN PRESBYTERY. 

Kingston, the capital of the island, contains a po- 
pulation of 40,000. In this city there has been a 
minister of the Church of Scotland for many years. 
It having become vacant, the elders invited the Rev. 
T. P. Callender, who had gone to Jamaica on account 
of his health, to fill the pulpit for a year, until they 
should obtain a minister from Scotland. In reply to 
this communication he candidly avowed his sentiments 
as a Voluntary, and his determination to accept of no 
aid from government ; and at the close of his engage- 
ment he, according to his declared intention, opened 
a separate place of worship in connection with the 
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Jamaica Synod, having purchased premises suitable 
for the purpose. A large proportion of his steady 
worshippers accompanied him, and were constituted 
into a church, with every prospect of success. During 
his short public life the Lord gave him many seals of 
his ministry^ and he was very much respected and 
beloved by all ; but his health broke down under the 
incessant labours from which, though often cautioned 
on the subject, he could not refrain. That insidious 
disease, which for some time appeared to be checked, 
again began to undermine his constitution, and ulti- 
mately, by a lingering and painful process, to which 
he submitted with christian patience, he sunk into the 
grave. The memoir of his life, which has been pub- 
lished, affords important information regarding the 
mission in general ; and if it were required to prove 
the advantage of freedom over slave labour, it would 
be difficult to name a more satisfactory authority than 
that book ; and still, by hastily jotting down his feel- 
ings for the moment, he has expressed a sentiment 
which the avaricious slaveholder will greedily lay hold 
on as a justification of all his enormities. As a means 
of recruiting his health a little, he was advised to 
take a cruise for a few weeks, in one of the steam- 
packets, and it was when at the Havannah in Cuba 
that he made the following entry in his journal : — 
* Altogether the aspect of Cuba, with all its slavery, 
almost staggers one's faith in the propriety of manu- 
mission.' It is likely that my deceased brother wrote the 
above without much reflection, or the most distant idea 
of its being published ; and if the subject had been re* 
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considered, the expression would have been modified, 
or entirely expunged. A passing traveller is not a 
satisfactory judge of the condition of a country, nor 
is it safe to decide what is the state of the whole popu- 
lation from the mere fraction which may be open to 
view. Mr Tumbull, her Majesty's consul at Havan- 
nah, gave evidence before the Committee of the House 
of Lords which throws very different light on the sub- 
ject: 'The slavery on the sugar estates is the worst 
kind of slavery I have seen anywhere. In the great 
cities of Cuba (where Mr Callender was, and that 
only for a day or two), you see pampered slaves ex- 
ceedingly well treated and indulged over much ; but 
the contrast between them and the slaves on the sugar 
plantations is as great as can well be conceived.' I 
might add most satisfactory evidence given by eye- 
witnesses on this subject, but it is quite unnecessary ; 
and if the condition of the slaves of Cuba were as 
comfortable as it is the reverse, it would not affect the 
justice of the great scheme of emancipation. 

The Rev. Dr King, whose visit to us in the west 
end of the island was so opportune and reviving, 
spent a few months in Kingston, immediately 
after the death of Mr Callender, and contributed 
greatly to the soothing of the 1 congregation under its 
trying bereavement, and also by the exercise of his 
splendid talents, to the popularity of our cause in the 
metropolis of the island. The congregation highly 
appreciated his labours, as appears from their parting 
address to him. * We testify,' said they, * that you 
have ably and faithfully discharged your duty towards 
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us. Your people have doubtless had their regrets at 
your absence, but they will, we are confident, be in a 
great measure reconciled when they learn of your un- 
ceasing labours in the service of Him whom we are 
all bound to serve, and who has ordained in his pro- 
vidence, that you should come among us as an instru- 
ment for good, for the building and establishing of 
many in the faith, and to prove to all of us a source 
of blessing and comfort/ 

In the course of a few months after the Doctor's 
departure, the congregation gave a unanimous call to 
the Rev. J. Watson, who was inducted into his new 
charge on the first Sabbath of September, 1849. ' His 
diligence, zeal, and popular talents eminently fit 
him for the new sphere of labour into which he has 
entered ; and the congregation shows its interest in 
the great cause by liberal contributions towards the 
building of their handsome chapel, which is rendered 
absolutely necessary by its steady increase. At 
the commencement of 1850, there was a congre- 
gation of 300, including 78 communicants — a pro- 
mising Sabbath school of nearly 200, with a fine 
band of zealous, well-educated teachers. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for commencing an efficient 
academy — a suitable teacher being the only thing 
required for carrying the plan into operation. 

An out-station has been commenced between 
Kingston and Spanish Town, the seat of government, 
on or near Caymanas, the property of James Ewing^ 
Esq. Mr Rose, a man of colour, who for some time 
preached in a chapel in Glasgow, has been sent to it, 
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and, J have heard, he is prospering and collecting a 
congregation. 

Carbon Hall. — The Rev. J. Cowan has laboured 
in this Station for upwards of eighteen years. It is 
in the parish of St Mary, on the north-eastern side 
of the island, twelve miles from Port Maria, the 
principal parish town, and twenty-seven miles from 
Spanish Town. For many years a wooden family 
residence which was on the spot when sold to Mr C, 
served as a church; but the congregation becoming 
too large to be accommodated in it, a substantial 
stone building was erected, at an expense of £1,700, 
and opened in July, 1845. Mr Cowan, by his zeal 
and kind but faithful labours, has acquired great 
influence over the surrounding population, which 
amounts to some thousands. His congregation consists 
of 1,000 persons, his average attendance on Sabbath 
600, the majority of whom are formed into adult or 
juvenile classes for instruction. There are 367 com- 
municants, and 38 candidates. Mr C. has been long 
anxious to bring up his people to such a liberality of 
contribution, as shall render the congregation self- 
supporting ; but in 1849, they appear only to have 
raised about £94, which falls far short of his expecta- 
tion. This, no doubt, arises in a great measure from 
the pressure of the times; but it may be also in part 
occasioned by his studious care to save their feelings 
in money matters. 

There is an excellent school-house adjoining the 
church, in which Mrs Cowan appears to have been 
the principal director for some time, assisted by a 
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native. The average attendance is about 90. There 
are other two schools — New Mountain and Elgin, 
taught by females, with an average attendance of 32 
and 20. 

Rose Hill is a station seven or eight miles south 
from Carron Hall. The congregation here consists 
of about 300, including 138 communicants. The 
school connected with it has been reduced to 80 or 
40. The congregation was collected by the Rev. Mr 
Anderson, while he taught the school at Carron Hall ; 
and when relieved from the latter department of duty, 
he took charge also of Phillipsburgh. The removal of 
Mr Anderson to Calabar, has been very injurious to 
this congregation. The Rev. Mr Caldwell was ap- 
pointed his successor, but he was suddenly called 
to another world, in the prospect of continued and 
increased usefulness. Mr Muir, who had visited 
Jamaica in search of health, was then located at Rose 
Hill for a few months ; but his constitution was 
unable to sustain the fatigues of ministerial labour, 
and he returned with regret to his native land, where 
he lingered for some time in the fearful and hopeless 
grasp of consumption; but his wasted countenance 
still beamed with interest when the subject of Jamaica 
was introduced, and recalled his feelings to the scenes 
of his temporary labours. I several times visited 
him during his protracted illness, and had much 
satisfactory conversation with him on spiritual subjects. 
His only child soon followed him into the eternal 
world, leaving a widowed mother childless and worn 
out by nursing. 
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Port Maria, is a considerable sea- port town, the 
seat of one of the Spanish villages, and the point 
where Columbus first attempted to land on the island. 
The number of inhabitants is still under one thousand, 
but the parish is populous. The Court-house, Baptist 
and Presbyterian Churches are the principal buildings. 
The latter was erected by subscription at a cost of 
£1,500, and has a spire of considerable elevation. 

There are also a school and other buildings about 
a mile to the south, on a rising ground, but they are 
found to be, like the neighbouring town, unhealthy 
and unsuitable for Europeans. Should the country 
again prosper, it is contemplated to drain an extensive 
marsh, which is the principal cause of the insalubrity 
of this district. 

The Rev. J. Chamberlain was the first missionary 
here. He commenced his labours with great zeal and 
success, but fell a victim to fever in the prime of life, 
universally regretted. The present pastor, the Rev. J. 
Simpson, succeeded him, and suffered severe domestic 
affliction and bereavement during a number of the 
first years of his residence in the parish. His family 
now occupy a more salubrious house at some distance, 
and enjoy tolerable health. Mr Simpson has followed 
up successfully the exertions of his predecessor, has a 
steady congregation of 5 60, of whom there is an aver- 
age attendance on Sabbath of 350, a communion roll 
of 252, and a Sabbath school of 100. There are also 
100 pledged abstainers. He has four schools, several 
of them taught by females, the average aggregate 
attendance of which is about 150. One of them is an 
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out-station, at which religious services are conducted 
on the Sabbath. 

Goshen is eighteen miles west of Port Maria, twelve 
from the sea, and ten from Carron Hall, which lies to 
the south and east. This station is surrounded by a 
considerable population, but it is divided among the 
Episcopalian, Wesleyan, Baptist, and Presbyterian 
churches. It is supported by the Rose Street Congre- 
gation in Edinburgh, which assisted also in building a 
commodious and substantial church. 

The first minister was the Rev. W. Jameson, who 
was removed to Old Calabar. While in Jamaica he 
and his devoted sisters laboured with great assiduity, 
and his former brethren, in common with other chris- 
tians, lamented his sudden departure into the joy of 
his Lord. He was succeeded by the Rev. Mr Camp- 
bell, who is faithfully sustaining the cause entrusted 
to him. He occupies the same house which used to 
be the manse, and is pleasantly situated in the midst 
of rich pastures, which accord very well with the name 
of the place. The congregation amounts to 540, the 
attendance on Sabbath 270, the communicants 138, 
the Sabbath school 120, and average attendance of 
three day schools about 100. 

Phillepsburgh. — Although the business habits and 
energy of Mr Campbell would fit him for a sphere of 
more extended usefulness than the divided population 
of his district presents, his time is at present filled up 
by this station, which lies about eight miles to the 
south of Goshen. There is a coloured teacher in the 
school, who acts under the direction of the presbytery. 
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The statistics of the Synod show that there are 70 
communicants, and as many candidates or catechu* 
mens, and the average attendance at the day school 
is 40. 

Grand Cayman, or including the two islands of the 
same name, the Caymanas, are about forty miles to 
the westward of Jamaica. The population is said to 
amount to 1500. The principal preaching station is 
George Town, where the Rev. Mr Elmslie settled on 
his removal from Jamaica. Here he preaches in the 
Court-house to a congregation of 220, who, with his 
hearers at other stations, make an aggregate of 600 
who have placed themselves under his ministry. His 
labours have been greatly blessed, and he has now in 
connection with his church 54 communicants, and 240 
Sabbath scholars. He does not state in his last com- 
munication the number who attend the day school. 
It is supposed to be nearly 100. 

The commencement of this prosperous church is 
associated with a very melancholy event, already 
alluded to. The Rev. W. Niven, of Stirling, accom- 
panied Mr Elmslie when he and his family proceeded 
to the Caymanas, and after giving his advice and 
settling the arrangements of the station to his satis- 
faction, set sail again in a small trading vessel for 
Jamaica. A storm had commenced before he left the 
shores of the Grand Cayman, but he was anxious to 
return to his family, and disregarded all the warnings 
of his friends who urged him to remain till the tem- 
pest should abate. As the storm increased to a fearful 
hurricane, and the vessel was never heard of again, 
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there is no doubt that he and all on board perished in 
the waves. Thus he was cut off in the midst of his 
days, leaving a large congregation to bewail his loss, 
and also a young amiable widow in the most perplex- 
ing anxiety. Fearing the worst, and no doubt suffer- 
ing in health from the state of her mind, she was 
seized with fever, and speedily followed her husband 
to that world where the weary are at rest. He has 
left two children by a former marriage, who are now 
under the care of his brother. 

PBESBYTEBIAN ACADEMY. 

This institution which has been in operation for 
nearly ten years, is likely to exert a favourable 
influence both upon the Jamaica and African missions. 
Its original intention was to carry on the education of 
promising young men, whom the teachers of our 
county schools might either not have time to attend to, 
or perhaps in some instances be incompetent for con- 
ducting their education farther. These are instructed 
and boarded in the academy, but there are others who 
pay fees for their education, which already go far to 
support the teacher. The former class are expected 
to become useful in the mission, the latter are the 
children of merchants, planters and others on whom 
we have no claim as they grow up. Eight efficient 
teachers have already been procured from the academy, 
and there are other twelve at present under a course 
of instruction. We have not been without discour- 
agement in this department of labour, both on account 
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of several of the young men being unsteady in their 
conduct, or having little capacity for teaching, and on 
account of the difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
funds. When in Scotland in 1842, I procured a 
number of collections and subscriptions, and when 
Mr Waddell returned he carried out a scheme which 
we had suggested, that of obtaining annual subscrip- 
tions to support students in the institution. The 
Board of Missions also advanced £500 to purchase 
suitable buildings, by which we got quit of a heavy 
rent, and the divinity students of our church have, 
for the last two years, raised a special fund for this 
object. It is just such a scheme as ought to engage 
the students' attention, and they are carrying it on 
with laudable zeal. 

The following account of a late examination, by the 
editor of one of the papers, will give some idea both 
of the teacher and the success of his labours. After 
mentioning that the examination was attended by six 
Presbyterian ministers, twoWesleyan, one Baptist, and 
one Moravian, making in all ten ministers — a number 
of ladies and laymen of different denominations — he 
gives the following report of the proceedings of the 
day: — 

* The several classes in Latin and Greek ; Bible 
reading and history; ancient and modern geography; 
arithmetic and mathematics ; English and history ; 
were respectively exercised by Mr Miller, the master, 
and other gentlemen ; — and without detailing any of 
the peculiar excellences of the plan of teaching which 
these exercises disclosed, it is sufficient to say, that 
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indubitable evidence was presented to the mind of 
every observer, that the system pursued is highly cal- 
culated to inculcate first principles, and to lay a solid 
foundation in all the departments of learning. After 
nearly four hours had been unweariedly and agree- 
ably spent in this way, the chairman courteously re- 
quested several of the gentlemen present, ministers 
and laymen, to give their opinions upon the nature 
and conduct of the institution ; and we feel pleasure 
in stating, that universal approbation was expressed. 
The speakers remarked respectively on the apparent 
efficiency and correctness of investigation with which 
the teachings and studies had been pursued, as evinced 
by the pupils' thoughtfulness of expression and accu- 
racy of explanation, especially on mathematical and 
metaphysical subjects. It is evident that, without 
regard to complexional differences, the reasoning 
faculties operate in like manner, and the youth, whe- 
ther black, coloured, or white, obtains an ascendancy 
over his fellows in proportion only to his love of 
knowledge, and the amount of application he brings 
to bear upon bis studies. It is also evident that mu- 
tual feelings of kindness subsist between the teacher 
and the taught, in all matters of legitimate liberty of 
mind, so that there is neither over-bearing dogmatism 
on the one hand, nor paralysing subserviency on the 
other. In a word, there is such affectionate and 
respectful freedom, characterising the conduot of Mr 
Miller and his pupils, as to give every pqssible assur- 
ance of success to his efforts for their improvement 
and advancement.' 
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Mr Carlisle, who presided at the examination, in 
writing to the secretary, adds the following interesting 
remarks : — * The examination of the academy gave 
universal satisfaction ; the pupils are making rapid 
progress in their studies ; and strange to say, that, 
though there are many intelligent boys there, from 
the most enlightened families in the town, the blacks 
took the greater part of the prizes. We had minis- 
ters there of all denominations. The academy begins 
to excite more interest ; and if the Board will allow 
us farther help, we shall soon not only get the educa- 
tion of the country conducted on moderate terms, but 
we may expect, in a few years, to have native 
catechists and ultimately ministers/ 

A number of friends of education are attempting to 
establish model and normal schools in the same town, 
which will be of great service to the academy, while 
the latter will supply a mathematical and classical 
education to the former. Young men may thus 
enjoy all necessary advantages in prosecuting an 
education to fit them first for being teachers, and 
afterwards, when the proposed divinity professor is 
obtained, of which there is at present a prospect, those 
who are found qualified, may prosecute their studies 
with a view to the ministry. Already there are 
several of our catechists whose studies have been 
directed by the respective presbyteries, who ought to 
have the advantages of a course of divinity lectures, 
such as Messrs Anderson and Goldie, of Calabar, and 
others enjoyed, when preparing for the ministry. 
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THE STOOD OF THE PBESBTTEBIAN CHURCH, 

The four presbyteries of which I have given a 
rapid sketch, are united in one Synod which meets 
annually. From the commencement of the mission 
great cordiality and brotherly feeling prevailed among 
the missionaries, who pledged themselves, when their 
number began to increase, to harbour no bad spirit 
towards each other without explaining what might be 
the cause of offence. This christian regulation was 
strictly adhered to, and was productive of the very 
best results. Offences which seemed to be intended 
were found to be mere misunderstandings, and after 
a few sentences of explanation were uttered, the 
demon of discord generally gave place to charity and 
good-will. I will not draw contrasts with other 
churches, but will merely remark, that experience has 
taught all connected with the mission, clerical and 
laical, that our system of polity is advantageous in 
its working as it is scriptural in principle, preventing 
clerical domination by the power of the eldership, and 
obviating the necessity of divisions and sectarianism, 
by the certainty of obtaining justice in every case. 

A recapitulation of the last four sections will show 
that our labours for the short space of twenty-seven 
years, during a great part of which time slavery 
continued, and our number was small, have been 
eminently blessed. For this we claim no glory to 
ourselves, but freely confess that it is not by might 
nor by power, but by the blessing of Hie Spirit of 
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God that any good can be done. The long period of 
health which the members of the mission enjoyed 
also, and any prudence that may appear in our pro- 
ceedings, are to be traced to the same source. 

The following is a -summary of the numbers con- 
nected with our churches attached to the Jamaica 
Synod : — 

Congregations, including children,. - - 14,300 

Average attendance on Sabbath, - - 8,575 

Of whom there are Communicants, - - 4,004 

" u Children, - - 3,444 

" " Abstainers, - - 1,400 

Including Mr Lawrence, who lately reached the 
island, there are twelve ordained ministers in Jamaica 
and the Caymanas, and one licentiate, about a dozen of 
catechists, and twice that number of other teachers. 



THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

The Episcopalian Church is recognised as the 
Established Church of the island. Annual grants are 
voted by the Assembly to the Roman Catholics, Jew- 
ish synagogues, and the congregation connected with 
the Church of Scotland, when these parties apply for 
aid; but the Episcopal Church, besides allowances 
from the parochial vestries, receives an annual revenue 
of £30,000, on a bill passed some years ago, of, I 
think, fourteen years' duration. An attempt was made 
to pass a permanent bill, but it failed, although the 
majority bytwhich it was limited in duration was a 
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very small one. When this enactment expires, the 
question will necessarily come before the legislature; 
and if the present demand for retrenchment continues 
to prevail, the amount of aid may be reduced, and the 
propriety of continuing to support it, even to a limited 
extent, may be discussed. 

According to an almanac for the present year, 
now before me, the number of rectors and curates in 
the island is seventy-one, but it is probable that 
provision may be made for the support of ninety, 
as stated by Dr King. These have all separate 
spheres of labour allotted to them, the parishes 
having been divided and chapels built in populous 
districts. The character of the Episcopalian clergy 
is very varied, a proportion of them, amounting to 
perhaps fifteen or twenty, are considered evangeli- 
cal. I am personally acquainted with a few who are 
decidedly so, and very excellent men; but their labours 
are greatly counteracted by the total want of discipline 
which exists in that church. Those of their number 
who have the interests of vital religion at heart, must 
feel very much grieved and discouraged by the very 
low standard of morals and piety which exists in that 
communion. The ministers are divided into Low and 
High Churchmen, the latter of whom are supposed to 
verge towards Fuseyism. The bishop himself has 
been accused of favouring these opinions, and a charge 
delivered by him to the clergy of Cornwall was se- 
verely, and I believe to some extent justly, censured, 
as favouring these errors. 

The High Church party avoid intercourse with 
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those of other denominations, who are all stigmatised 
as sectarians; indeed, there is an increasing and 
manifest disposition, on the part of the Episcopalians, 
with a few exceptions, to stand by themselves — not, 
perhaps, that they can flatter themselves with being 
more holy, or in any other respect superior to other 
ministers, but probably on account of the very plain 
and rough manner in which their position as members 
of a State Church has been assailed by Dissenters. It 
is also well known that the bishop does not encourage 
his clergy to have much intercourse with those of 
other denominations. Many of the Dissenting minis- 
ters likewise feel aggrieved by their labours being 
affected by the open door which the State Church 
exhibits to all classes, inviting them to almost promis- 
cuous communion. In some respects it is no loss for 
Dissenters to get rid of persons without religious 
principle ; but in a majority of instances those who 
flee from discipline, or enter the Episcopal Church, 
because they find an easier admission into it, sink 
down into a state of indifference and formality, and 
there is little hope of their ever being aroused and 
converted, where the gospel is not preached and no 
discipline exercised. 

While the section of the christian church which is 
supported by the State forms a minority of the popu- 
lation, the taxes from which all salaries are paid are 
levied without distinction of creed — nay, from Jews, 
or persons who make no profession of religion what- 
ever. Such a state of things is, in the eyes of 
Dissenters,- neither consistent with strict justice, nor 
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does it place the state -paid ministers in a position at 
all superior to that of themselves. Such views, on the 
part of Dissenters, will naturally withdraw them from 
seeking much intercourse with men for whom they 
feel little respect, and to whom they will not pay that 
deference which is expected by Churchmen. Many 
of the Dissenters will consider Dr King's statements 
respecting the Established Church — or rather the 
notice which he has taken of the bishop — as too 
favourable to a system which is as a thorn in their 
sides, and of which the conjecture has more than once 
been hazarded, whether the number it kills or saves 
be the greatest. The Doctor has treated us all with 
kindness, and may have veiled, with the mantle of 
charity what he might have biamed, if disposed to 
seek for faults ; and I suppose he has acted in a similar 
spirit to the bishop of Jamaica. Of his character I 
know very little ; the Doctor, however, who enjoyed 
intercourse with himself and family, is quite capable 
of judging, and I have no doubt his judgment is 
according to truth. The extract which is given from 
his speech at the anti-slavery meeting, is equally cre- 
ditable to his heart and intellect. 

THE MORAVIAN CHUSCH. 

Soon after our arrival in the island, we became 
acquainted with the Rev. Mr Light and Mrs Light, 
at Irwin, the nearest station of that church to us, and 
our intimacy was continued up to the time of their 
removal to another island.- At Irwin, I also met 
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other members of that body, and esteemed them all 
as the devoted servants of Christ. Their stations, 
however, are all, with the exception I have named, 
on the other side of the island. They have about a 
dozen of stations, and I presume about the same 
number of ministers. The affairs of the Moravian 
church is conducted on episcopalian principles. Their 
bishops, however, all exercise the pastoral office 
besides the episcopate ; and their authority over their 
brethren in the ministry is of the mildest character, 
differing little from that of presbyterian moderators, 
except in being permanent. This body of pious 
working men are also suffering from the depression 
of the times, especially in their school operations. 
In a letter which I received from their superintendent, 
the Rev. J. H. Bucknor, last year, he gives the 
following information on this subject: — 'We have 
eighteen schools, including a Normal seminary, with 
an average attendance of 990 children — 1490 being 
on the roll. The number of our scholars has much 
decreased during the past year. The cause of this 
appears to be, poverty and inability to pay school 
fees, small as they are ; and in many cases the want 
of clothing and other necessaries of life. This is 
especially the case in the parish of St Elizabeth. 
We have entreated our friends to assist us, but have 
very little hope of receiving aid, as our mission funds 
are very low. Gould the means be found, we would 
increase our schools both in number and efficiency.' 
Those who feel a preference for moderate episcopacy, 
or who are disposed to encourage and aid a useful 
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body of men, would do well to assist them in their 
present difficulties. 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH. 

The Baptist Missionary Society sent out their first 
Jamaica missionary, Mr Howe, in 1818, but through 
the intolerance of the laws and other causes, little 
progress was made for some years. When I arrived 
in the island in 1824, there were five missionaries in 
as many stations, after which they rapidly increased. 
For some years, however, there has been a consider- 
able diminution of missionaries. Some have died and 
others left the island, while very few, if any, have 
arrived to fill their places. Some who had been 
employed as teachers were elevated to the standing of 
ministers, and one or two natives were educated at 
the seminary at Bio Bueno, under charge of the Rev. 
Mr Tinson, lately deceased. Still the number of their 
ministers is so small as compared with their congre- 
gations, that the greater part of them have two, some 
three, and one even four churches under their charge. 
The Bev. James Philippo has given a very full and 
flattering account of this and other missions, in his 
work published in 1843, but the representation he 
makes of the negroes as a semi-angelic race of beings, 
and of the amazing prosperity of religion, is such, as 
I suspect few will believe. Indeed, he must have 
seen and experienced enough since to change his own 
opinions, and if the christians of Britain were to 
credit his statements and act upon them, Jamaica 
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would be left to sustain her own institutions, and thus 
the labours and expenditure of former years would, 
to a great extent, be lost. I once thought of intro- 
ducing a very just, though severe critique on this 
volume by one of my brethren, but on reflection 
consider it unnecessary. In the almanac for 1850, 
now lying before me, I find a list of thirty mission- 
aries, and double that number of churches, but 
cannot ascertain the amount of their members and 
adherents. 

It would have given me pleasure to have closed 
my notice of this section of the missionary church 
here, but justice to myself compels me to advert to a 
painful controversy which prevailed for several years, 
between the Baptist missionaries and others in Jamaica. 
This arose out of the following circumstance : — Pre- 
viously to the arrival of any European Baptist 
missionaries, several free black persons had found 
their way to Jamaica from America, and possessing a 
slight knowledge of religious truth, they began to give 
such instruction to the slaves as they were capable of 
imparting. They took the name of Baptists, and 
inculcated the peculiar dogmas of that body, along 
with a considerable mixture of superstition and truth 
on other subjects. When the European . Baptist 
missionaries settled in the island, their mere name 
recommended them to the adherents of the other 
party, which had succeeded to some extent in spread- 
ing their opinions, and which included a number of 
teachers, who were known by the title of leaders. 
One of the practices of these leaders was to give 
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tickets to their followers, as their adherents were 
called, who, on receiving these tickets, gave subscrip- 
tions of a larger or smaller amount to their leaders. 
This part of the Native Baptist system was adopted 
by the European missionaries, who got tickets printed 
for the several classes of inquirers, candidates and 
members, and received a specific amount, if not for 
each, at least when it was given. The party being 
popular from their very name, and especially after 
Mr Knibb and others took a prominent part in the 
emancipation question, there was at one time a 
great demand for tickets ; large sums were paid into 
their treasury, and many leaders were appointed 
throughout the island, who were generally zealous in 
promoting their own cause. 

Various abuses, which it is unnecessary for me to 
enumerate, arose out of these circumstances, to 
which several of their own ministers were the first 
to open their eyes. Messrs Reid, Whitehorn, and 
Kingdon, not only gave up these practices and 
condemned them in their brethren, but also remon- 
strated with the London Committee on the subject, 
by whom they were discountenanced, and their 
testimony disbelieved. Public and private expos- 
tulations were also made by ministers of other 
denominations. At last the presbytery when assembled 
at Goshen, on the 14th July, 1841, agreed unani- 
mously to a faithful remonstrance, which, however, 
was not transmitted so early as was supposed, through 
the death of their clerk, which took place in the course 
of a few weeks after. The delay in transmitting this 
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document, th§ speeches of Mr Knibb in London, and 
other circumstances, brought the controversy between 
the presbyterians and the Baptists to a height. Public 
meetings were held in Edinburgh to discuss the sub- 
ject, and a small work called the ' Remonstrance ' was 
published by the presbyterians, in which they adduced 
facts in support of their allegations. The agents of 
the London Missionary Society also relieved their 
consciences, by publishing a pamphlet bearing on the 
question. The Rev. Mr Knibb, and the Rev. Jonathan 
Watson, who attempted to vindicate the former, hav- 
ing declined a public meeting, a committee, consisting 
of six presbyterian and as many Baptist laymen, met 
repeatedly in Edinburgh, patiently inquired into the 
matter, and at last issued their verdict, that the 
charges brought against the Baptist missionaries 
required investigation, but that a full and satisfactory 
inquiry could only be made in Jamaica. Copies of 
the Remonstrance were then sent to the office-bearers 
of the Scottish Missionary and Baptist Societies, and 
the joint Committee to which allusion has been made, 
and the rest of the edition was sold in Jamaica. The 
office-bearers of one of the Baptist congregations sent 
a disavowal of the charges to me, and others I believe 
met, and entered into resolutions against the Remon- 
strance, but it remains unrefuted to this day. One 
of the Baptist ministers asked me in presence of some 
of his brethren, whether I had departed from the 
Remonstrance, as I had met several of their ministers 
in a friendly spirit, and had been reconciled to Mr 
Knibb previously to his death ; to which I replied 
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that I was only one of the body which sanctioned the 
Remonstrance — that I believed the allegations con* 
tained in it were generally correct, but if he or any 
of the other office-bearers of their church considered 
that their characters had been falsely assailed by any 
statements in said book, we would refer the matter to 
such arbiters as both parties might agree upon, and 
would make ample apology, if any should prove 
that they had been wronged, I heard no more of the 
subject. 

Since 1843, a great change has taken place in the 
island of Jamaica. The demand for tickets has 
greatly declined. The Baptist section of the christian 
church has, from various causes, fallen to a level with 
others, in the eyes of the negroes, many of whom 
found other uses for their money than the purchase 
of tickets. No doubt the exposure of abuses has 
also tended to check them, and presbyterian minis- 
ters, as well as others, were quite disposed to 
be on friendly terras with the Baptist ministers, 
co-operating with them at public meetings and 
other occasions. While this change, agreeable to all 
parties, was going on, the Life of Mr Enibb, by 
John Howard Hinton, M.A., was published, which 
contains sentiments quite calculated to revive the 
former discussions in all their bitterness. I perfectly 
acquit Mrs Knibb, and the whole of the Baptist minis* 
ters in Jamaica, of any part in this matter. The 
respected and esteemed relict of Mr Knibb was 
deeply grieved on account of certain charges in said 
memoir which affected various parties, and especially 
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myself; and Mr Knibb's immediate successor wrote 
to me, suggesting that I should take no notice of the 
offensive paragraphs, promising to use his influence 
with the editor to expunge them from a second edi- 
tion. To this arrangement I submitted, but, being 
informed a few months ago that a second edition had 
appeared, without any material alteration, I wrote to 

Mr A 9 Mr Knibb's successor, informing him of 

the circumstance, and reminding him of his promise. 
In reply, he stated that he had suggested to Mr Hin- 
ton the propriety of omitting the portions of the book 
complained of, but that the suggestion had not been 
adopted, as he believed, from faithfulness to Mr Knibb, 
not hostility to me. 

Fidelity to Mr Knibb's character, then, demands 
that these paragraphs should remain in the memoirs 
of his life. But the living have characters as well as 
the dead ; and conscious that I am grossly wronged 
by them, I feel not merely justified, but compelled to 
defend myself. Mr H. introduces the subject with a 
great show of impartiality, and promises to express 
no opinion of his own, but in the simplest manner to 
exhibit merely the steps Mr Knibb took, and the sen- 
timents he entertained. Notwithstanding these pro- 
fessions, however, he singles me out by name as hay* 
ing made the first statements disadvantageous to the 
Baptist churches, and also, in a series of remarks, in 
pages 437 and 438, too long to be quoted, passes sen- 
tence upon me as having accused Mr Knibb unjustly, 
and adds : ' One could have wished nothing more 
than that his accuser had been present (in Finsbury 
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Chapel) to witness the indignant response of the audi* 
tory.' He has, besides, published various sentiments 
uttered by Mr Knibb in public speeches, or expressed 
in letters, injurious to, me, and all on the assumption 
that I had been an unjust accuser. 

The whole question hinges on a very few points. 
Did the abuses complained of really exist in the Bap- 
tist communion 1 Were they of such consequence as 
to deserve the reprobation of other churches ? And 
were the remonstrants not actuated by improper mo- 
tives, but by a regard to the general interests of reli- 
gion? Mr Hinton attempts to prove the reverse, 
that the accusations brought against the Baptist sys- 
tem were all calumnies. And the proof of this posi- 
tion is Mr Knibb's speech in Exeter Hall. Even Mr 
Hinton, however, is not satisfied with his speech, for 
* the documents were not forthcoming. 1 Mr Hinton 's 
own showing also may satisfy any candid mind, that 
it was all the ex parte statement of an accused person, 
which, whatever the London Baptists might decide, 
was not accounted satisfactory elsewhere. ' The 
Scottish people were not tranquillised/ the biographer 
informs us. No, they, Baptists as well as presby- 
terians, have been accustomed to try cases upon an- 
other principle — Audi alteram partem. On the evi- 
dence of this special pleading, however, the biographer 
sets aside all other testimony — that of the three Baptist 
missionaries, of the agents of the London Missionary 
Society, of all the presbyterian, indeed of ministers 
of all denominations ; for no one of any persuasion 
has come forward in their vindication. And I am 
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singled out as the great transgressor who added to 
all my other faults, that of denying that Mr Knibb 
had been in a Jamaica jail, while with marvellous in- 
consistency he confesses in the same page that I had 
stated the literal truth, ' for Knibb had been only 
under arrest/ and that during the troubles of martial 
law. 

I find no fault with the eulogy which Mr Hinton 
pronounces on the character of Mr Knibb. I knew, 
perhaps, more of him than Mr Hinton did, and could 
appreciate his many excellences. While by no means 
a perfect character, he was a man of ardent piety, an 
indomitable advocate of liberty, a straightforward, 
though not always a consistent man, and a warm- 
hearted friend. I loved his society, and regretted 
when anything caused us to differ. Had I been the 
writer of his memoir, I would have thrown his failings 
more into the shade, by a more prominent display of 
the excellences of his character. I would not have 
animadverted so keenly on his inconsistency as a 
Baptist, in blessing unconscious infants to please their 
mothers. I would have passed without notice his 
joining the militia during the insurrection ; his en- 
couraging the very children to drink three toasts in 
wine to commemorate the downfal of slavery ; his 
invectives against Governor Metcalf, etc. There was 
just as little necessity for publishing these things, as 
there was for those paragraphs which have caused me 
to tell much more of the truth than I had a wish or 
intention to do. 

There is one expression of approbation, however, 
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which I consider quite undeserved. I allude to the 
meekness and forbearance which he is said to have 
exercised towards his accusers. The apostle Peter 
declares that it is no glory for a man to suffer even 
patiently when he is buffeted for his faults ; but our 
late brother was not remarkable for his patience and 
meekness. Witness the following expressions, which 
flowed from his pen or his lips, and came before the 
public : — ' Dastardly spirit/ ' liars and slanderers,' 
' scavengers of the christian church/ 'crawling de- 
famers!' I adduce these, not for the purpose of 
tarnishing the memory of Mr Knibb, but to inquire of 
Mr Hinton what is his standard of abuse when he 
justifies such expressions ? 

I cannot close this section, although already too 
long, without regretting that the second as well as the 
first edition of the Memoir of the Rev. W. Knibb should 
have contained paragraphs which compelled me to 
enter into the old controversy ; and the more so, that 
there are friends connected with the mission whom I 
esteem and respect. I would also suggest to the Baptist 
Mends of this country the necessity of supplying their 
brethren in Jamaica both with men and money. The 
necessity under which their missionaries now lie, of 
supplying several stations each, without intelligent 
assistants to aid them, is productive of many evils, 
some of which are not confined to the body of chris- 
tians among which such practices prevail. One of 
the natural consequences of such pluralities, is the 
custom of observing only the alternate Sabbath, or 
even one in three or four, on which the minister 
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may attend, and disregarding the intervening ones. 
Such a system is too readily adopted by others, 
whose churches are open every Sabbath, and who are 
apt to think their conduct justified by members who 
have no church to go to. It may be asserted that 
prayer-meetings are held in the chapels by the deacons, 
but I am well acquainted both with the attendance on 
such occasions, and the nature of their services, and 
make very little account of them. 

THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This Society was too late in entering the field ; not 
that it was fully under cultivation, but many of the 
districts were taken possession of, and the people en- 
listed by others. This was the case on the north side, 
where two zealous and respectable missionaries, Messrs 
Vine and Alloa, settled, but never collected con- 
gregations suited to their talents, because the popula- 
tion around had made a choice previously to their 
arrival. It was not so much so on the south side of 
the island, where their congregations are much larger. 
I learn from the Report of 1850, that there are eight 
missionaries still in the island, several having left it; 
and these occupy, with the help of teachers or cate- 
chists, twelve stations. They appear to have about a 
thousand communicants at all the stations, and nearly 
the same number of children under instruction. Cal- 
culating according to the same relative number of the 
whole congregation which ours bear to the members, 
there must be about four thousand connected with the 
Society. 
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One of the * Society of Friends,' who visited the 
island, estimates the number at eight thousand, ex- 
actly double of what it appears to be ; while our body 
is estimated at seven thousand, about the half of the 
real number at present. And he is still farther from 
the truth in supposing that a fourth of the population 
are Baptists. But this class of visitors may be excused 
for their inaccuracies, when the fact is considered that 
they almost entirely limited their intercourse to one 
denomination, from which they of course derived their 
impressions of the country. 

The perusal of the Report, and intercourse I had 
with the missionaries, convince me that the state of 
their churches, both as to piety and the support they 
give to the ordinances of religion, are very similar to 
that of our own. There is one difference, however, 
between the manner in which the treasurers of the 
respective societies state their accounts. In the London 
Society all sums raised and expended on the stations, 
amounting last year to £11,000, appear as the income 
of the Society ; whereas our treasurer only records 
the balance over the receipts of the congregation 
required to be drawn upon the home funds ; so that 
all sums raised and expended on the spot, including 
those of self-supporting congregations, do not appear 
in the accounts at all. 

WESLEYAN MISSION. 

The first friend I found in Jamaica, whom I could 
confidently look upon as a christian, was the Rev. Mr 
Ratcliffe, of this Society. I assisted him, soon after 
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my arrival in the island, at the opening of a chapel at 
Falmouth, and continued to cherish a regard for him 
as long as he lived. He and other Wesleyah mis- 
sionaries I was acquainted with, uniformly commended 
themselves by their conduct as devoted and consistent 
christians, although I believe that Society is suffering 
in Jamaica from the same cause which has produced 
so much commotion in Britain. By altering the con- 
stitution of the Society, so as to give the laity an 
additional influence in the administration of its affairs, 
it would keep pace with the spirit of the age, and 
preserve the hold which it has got of public favour. 
Last Report shows a decrease in its Jamaica agency. 
Indeed for some years the place of those who have 
died or returned home has not been supplied by new 
missionaries, which must necessarily cause a diminu- 
tion in the number of its agents. The tabular view 
shows seventy-one chapels, which are supplied by 
twenty-six missionaries and assistants. There are 
indeed fifty-seven local preachers; but men who have 
their daily business to attend to, and many of them 
possessing but a small share of education and intelli- 
gence, will make poor substitutes for regularly trained 
missionaries. Although there has been a falling away 
among the members, they still amount to twenty thou- 
sand, alarge number of professed christians. A propor- 
tion of those called members are, however, according 
to their polity, not communicants. The want of funds 
has also obliged them to give up no less than twenty 
of their schools, reducing the number to twenty-four, 
with only 1832 children. 
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The Rev. P. Samuel, who was twelve years a mis- 
sionary in Jamaica, has published a volume, in which 
there is a minute and statistical account of each of the 
stations, with lithographic views of the buildings. 
Although I have not been able to peruse the book 
minutely, so far as I have examined it I consider that 
it contains a fair representation of what the Wesleyan 
mission was previously to 1844, but not of what it has 
now become. The minuteness with which Mr Samuel 
has entered into the history and details of each station - 
has swelled his volume into a large and closely-printed 
octavo of upwards of 300 pages, at the high price of 
ten shillings, which few, except such as wish to be 
intimately acquainted with the West India mission, 
will either purchase or read. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 

Besides these larger bodies, there are several 
smaller ones. The American Congregationalists 
were formerly esteemed as an efficient body of men, 
although few in number, and having small con- 
gregations; but if the report be correct, that they 
hav6 adopted peculiar notions of prayer, and teach 
their people to labour on the Sabbath, their usefulness 
is at an end. Missionaries who attempt to establish 
christian churches, without hallowing the Sabbath, 
are engaged in the erection of a building without a 
foundation. There are also a number of Native Bap- 
tists and Methodists, but I know of none of them that 
are entitled either to respect or confidence as teachers 
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of others, while many of them are blind leaders of the 
blind. A few preachers are connected with the 
Wesleyan Methodist Association, but I have been in- 
formed that they are not making much impression on 
the community. There are also a few Roman Catholics, 
whose instructions, like those of the Puseyites, would 
require to be counteracted. A number of Jesuits are 
said to have settled in Kingston, to establish a college 
or academy in that city, and had succeeded in pro- 
curing a number of Protestant children. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PRESENT STATE OF THE ISLAND, AND CONCLUD- 
ING COUNSELS. 



AFRICAN AND JAMAICA SUPERSTITIONS. 

The superstitions which prevail in Western and 
Central Africa have been brought to the West Indies, 
and may be comprehended under the two systems of 
Obeahism and Myalism ; the first of which is entirely 
mischievous, and the other professes to counteract it. 
The principal actors in the former are old men, gene- 
rally Africans. These pretend to have power over 
others, even at a distance ; and the more uncouth and 
frightful in appearance they are, the greater is the 
awe and terror with which they inspire their fellow* 
men. It was customary for those who wished to gain 
some advantage over others, or to injure them, to 
apply to these professors of the African superstition, 
bringing for their hire money, and, in all cases that 
came to my knowledge, also a portion of rum. If 
arrangements were entered into, certain enchant- 
ments were practised, and not kept secret, but openly 
exhibited to all the parties concerned. Indeed, it was 
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essential that the person to be injured should be 
aware of his danger. A bottle containing a great 
variety of articles, such as fish bones, nails, horse 
hair, feathers, etc., was therefore placed in his way, 
perhaps before his door, and, to a person under the 
influence of superstitious fear, this was enough to 
paralyse him with terror, and bring him to a prema- 
ture grave. Many used to have recourse to poison, 
to establish their characters as Obeah men; they often 
succeeded in mixing the food of their victims with 
ground glass, or other substances, which acted as 
slow poisons, and the negroes, knowing nothing of 
the true cause, attributed their declining health to the 
bottle and its mysterious contents. Perhaps a few 
cases of poisoning were sufficient ; imagination did the 
rest. On the appearance of the symbol of mischief 
and death at any one's door, he generally began to 
droop and sink into the grave. Indeed, few were 
stout-hearted enough to bear up under the spell of 
the Obeah-man. 

Shortly after I went to Jamaica, one of my domes- 
tics was thrown into a state of frantic terror, by dis- 
covering one of these mystic bottles deposited at my 
door. She did not dare to touch it, and was quite 
alarmed when she saw me take it up and examine 
its contents, which were such as I have described 
above. I never learned who perpetrated this piece 
of superstition, nor for what purpose it was done. 

These bottles are also at times exhibited in the 
midst of the negroes' provision-grounds, with the in- 
tention of deterring thieves from- plundering them. 
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On one occasion I was passing some grounds, and 
found a small coffin, quite in miniature, but regularly 
formed, propped up and exposed to the view of such 
as might pass by. When I met the owner, shortly 
after, I took him to task for his little coffin, when he 
coolly informed me that it frightened away the 
thieves, and that he did not know there was any 
harm in it. 

One of the plans which the overseers adopted 
during slavery for breaking the spell of Obeahism, 
and which often proved effectual by its influence over 
the mind, was to procure baptism for the negroes ; 
and I believe they sometimes performed the ceremony 
themselves, if one of the rectors or curates could not 
be obtained. Latterly, however, baptism, or as they 
call it, christening, has become so common, that it 
seems to have lost its charm, and the doctor, or 
Myal-man, is resorted to, that he may neutralise the 
power of the Obeah-man. Sometimes his remedies 
are of a very simple character, particularly if his ob- 
ject be to cure some local disease. In such cases he 
pretends to extract nails or other substances from the 
flesh, by means of his teeth or fingers, concealing the' 
article in his mouth or sleeve of his coat, till the pro- 
per time for discovering it ; and those who undergo 
the operation often imagine that their health is re- 
stored, although the delusion is likely to be but 
temporary. On other occasions the doctor digs in 
the floor, or entrance into the house, of such as are 
thought to be bewitched, and discovers some sub- 
stance which he has contrived to deposit during the 
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operation, which he exhibits to the astonished by- 
standers as the source of the mischief from which his 
patient has been suffering. Sometimes the Myalists 
meet in large companies, generally at night, and 
dance in rings, till they become excited and frenzied, 
singing Myal songs, accusing others of being Myal- 
men, and pretending to discover enchantments which 
have been made by them. On such occasions inno- 
cent persons are frequently accused and maltreated 
by the infuriated mob. These Myal men also pretend 
to catch the shadow or spirit of persons who may 
have lost their lives by lightning or accident. When 
the spirit is caught, it is put into a small coffin and 
buried, by which the ghost, as the superstitious of 
this country would call it, is laid to rest. The Myal 
men are resorted to in a great variety of cases, when 
disease is obstinate, or the nature of it not understood: 
if a man's wife has forsaken him ; if he thinks there 
is danger of losing the favour of his employers ; if he 
supposes his horse has been bewitched ; in all such 
cases the Myal men are consulted. 

While those who have recourse to such expedients 
are generally ignorant, and make no profession of 
religion, these superstitious practices are not unfre- 
quently the cause of much disquietude to churches, by 
members being detected in them. The black office- 
bearers are as decidedly opposed to such superstitions 
as the ministers can be. They look upon them as 
evidences of a heart totally estranged from the fear of 
God, and utterly unfit for church membership ; and 
there is no doubt but that those who betake them- 
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selves to such expedients show a decided distrust in 
God's providence, as well as a lamentable ignorance 
of the laws of nature. When I had occasion to dis- 
cuss this subject in the pulpit, I treated it as a system 
of idolatry, injurious to those who practised it, and 
most dishonouring to God. 

Of late years, Myalism has been on the increase. 
Idle and unprincipled persons prowl about the villages, 
deceive the credulous, and often cheat them of their 
money. I had also reason to believe, that at least one 
person in a neighbouring town, of some intelligence 
and knowledge of medicine, was practising deceit upon 
the country people through emissaries, who resided in 
the negroes' houses, and kept up a communication with 
their employer, giving such information as enabled her 
(for she was said to be a female) to fill them with asto- 
nishment, by detailing family circumstances with which 
she was familiar. So strongly were they impressed 
with the notion that she possessed superhuman know- 
ledge, that they called her the soothsayer ; and at the 
same time so afraid of her power, that none would give 
me such special information of her name or place of 
abode, as might enable me to deliver her into the hands 
of the magistrates, who were anxious to obtain evidence 
against her. The well-disposed and religious portion 
of the community detested these Myal people ; and I 
have heard of several of them being treated very roughly 
by the villagers ; their dupes, too, occasionally quar- 
relled with them, and lodged complaints against them 
with the magistrates. It was, however, often difficult 
to prove the offence, or the law did not give sufficient 
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power to punish it, which probably suggested to the 
people the idea of taking the matter into their own 
hands, which was the most effectual, if not the most 
legal, mode of getting ridof these pests of society. 

In Calabar, West Africa, this superstition is accom- 
panied with a circumstance of great aggravation,which 
does not exist in the West Indies. When any one dies 
suddenly, or when the cause of death cannot be 
accounted for, the doctor is applied to for information, 
and he gives the name of some one whom he suspects, 
or wishes to be understood to have caused the destruc- 
tion of the person about whom the inquiry has been 
made. The accused is brought before one of the 
chiefs, and of course denies the charge. He is then 
required to prove his innocence, by drinking the 
poison-nut, being assured that it will not injure the 
innocent. Conscious that the charge is false, he sub- 
mits to the ordeal, drinks the poison, and generally 
dies. Our missionaries there, who lately succeeded 
so nobly in stopping the bloody sacrifices for the dead, 
will, I hope, turn their attention to this great evil. 

In the course of conversation with Mr Edgerly, 
from Calabar, on this subject, he mentioned an instance 
of one of the chiefs being required to prove his inno- 
cence, when, instead of the deadly draught, they 
merely required him to taste seven small pieces of 
table-salt; and as this did not cause death,. they de- 
clared him innocent. On other occasions, when they 
wish to preserve the lives of those who submit to the 
ordeal, they infuse nuts which have been used before, 
and the poison being previously extracted, they are 
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perfectly harmless. Those who are destroyed by this 
feettish device are generally slaves, or the wives of 
tech as hare died in what is accounted suspicions cir- 
cumstances. 

COMKHHCBUHKT OF THB AFB1CA& *aflS*ON. 

Our emancipated people, finding their condition 
so much improved by freedom, and appreciating 
their christian privileges, began to commiserate their 
brethren in Africa, who, as they were assured, 
were sank into a state of abject spiritual as well 
as temporal wretchedness. All our congregations 
held meetings for consultation and prayer about the 
subject, and also began to form a separate fund for 
the benefit of Africa, which in the course of little 
•more than a year amounted to six hundred pounds. 
In these efforts they were stimulated by the Baptist 
congregations, especially that of Mr Knibb, who at 
once made arrangements for sending out such agents 
as they could procure, under the direction of one of the 
most devoted of their missionaries, the Rev. Mr 
Clark, of Jericho. Although all the company did 
not give satisfaction, Mr Clark subsequently returned 
to Jamaica, and was enabled to communicate a 
very favourable report of Bimbia and Fernando 
Po. On that occasion I invited him to preach at 
Hampden, and make a collection for their mission, 
which amounted to about £20. Since that time the 
Baptist mission in Africa has been sorely tried. Mr 
Clark has been compelled to retire in bad health ; 
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several of the most active of their missionaries have 
fallen by the fever, and for the present Bimbia is 
again a wilderness. How unsearchable are the 
Lord's judgments, and his ways past finding out! 
The execrable slave trade still survives, and the 
christian mission is quenched. The Lord, however, 
reignetb, and will fulfil his purposes and promises. 
He will not allow the wicked to triumph continually. 
The appearance of ' Buxton's Slave Trade and 
Remedy' also encouraged them to persevere, as it led 
them to hope that missionaries might enjoy protection, 
and be safe both as to life and property, in some of the 
spots where the slave traffic had given place to legiti- 
mate trade. The presbyterian missionaries accord- 
ingly took up the subject in earnest, and at one of 
their meetings each and all of them solemnly, and 
with earnest prayer, dedicated themselves to the 
evangelisation of Africa, declaring their readiness to 
go out to that country, should God in his providence 
appear to countenance it. Shortly after this decision 
I was called by domestic affliction to revisit my native 
land, and being introduced 'by the Rev. Dr Grichton 
to Mr W. Ferguson of Liverpool, and finding the latter 
gentleman much interested in Africa, and also ac- 
quainted with several of the captains who trade with 
the western coast, I accompanied him to the house of 
one of them, who also warmly entered into the scheme, 
and offered to take out a letter to.the chiefe of Old 
Calabar, in the Bight of Benin, for which he intended 
to sail in the course of a few weeks. The letter was 
accordingly sent, signed by my brother, the Rev. P. 
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Anderson, as well as myself; and the reply by King 
Eyamba and his chiefs was of such a character as 
completely to commit us to the mission. 

The fitness of the man, in concurrence with family 
circumstances, led us to fix upon Mr Waddell as the 
pioneer of the African mission ; afterward Mr Jame- 
son and others offered their services, and the first 
company were sent by the United Church to that in- 
teresting field of labour in 1 84 6. We have been called 
to bewail the loss of a beloved brother, Mr Jameson, 
who died as he lived, in the exercise of unshaken 
faith in the divine mercy; and also of one of our 
Jamaica converts, Mr Edward Miller, who tore him- 
self away from a circle of affectionate friends in Hamp- 
den congregation, and during his stay in Scotland 
was much esteemed by those christian friends with 
whom he became acquainted. Though almost entirely 
self-taught, he was a faithful and useful agent in the 
mission, and his loss was lamented by all who knew 
him. We engaged in the enterprise, however, antici- 
pating such bereavements ; and we have reason to 
bless God for the health and success which he has 
granted to his other servants, and for the favour and 
influence they possess among the chiefs of the coun- 
try. Already the gospel and civilisation have 
suppressed one of the most bloody superstitions of 
that benighted land, — a school and mission-house 
occupy the spot where a devil-house but lately stood, 
and where the bones of the murdered victims are 
strewed around. The Egbo drum, which lately called 
the debased inhabitants to the orgies of heathenism, 
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now summons them to the house of prayer. The most 
powerful and enlightened of their chiefs is their wil- 
ling and faithful interpreter. Four schools and as 
many congregations are the first-fruits of our Calabar 
mission. Books are printed, a grammar formed, terms 
for expressing sacred truths fixed, and soon more than 
one of them will be able to declare, in the vernacular 
language of the country, the wonderful works of God. 
The slave traffic, too, is banished ; and the peaceful 
trading vessels, as well as the mission schooner, cross 
the bar where at one time none but the bloody felo- 
nious slave ships might be seen. May the Lord 
continue to smile upon the enterprise so auspiciously 
begun. 

COLONIAL DEPRESSION. 

Jamaica continued to prosper — at least there was 
every prospect of her surmounting any difficulties that 
such a radical change in her circumstances necessarily 
involved — when the protective duties on colonial pro- 
duce, which had sustained the slave system, began to 
be withdrawn in 1846, and also the produce of slave 
labour to be introduced into the British market. No 
doubt this measure was of great advantage to Britain, 
as it reduced the price of sugar to one-half of what it 
once was ; but it brought great distress on the colo- 
nies. The salaries of overseers and wages of tradesmen 
and labourers were cut down to a scale which cannot 
afford even the necessaries of life in that expensive 
country, and even with these reductions the planters 
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found that, with few favourable exceptions, the estates 
did not pay their expenses. The cultivation of many 
of the sugar properties, from this cause, was con- 
tracted, and of others entirely discontinued, and the 
coffee plantations are nearly all abandoned. Instead of 
labouring for half wages, the people were thus in many 
districts altogether without employment. They then 
indeed engaged more vigorously in the cultivation of 
their grounds, but as a matter of course the price of 
provisions also fell, by the markets being over-supplied. 
The proprietors are in a still worse condition. One 
lady, a widow, and mother of a large family, who had 
been accustomed to ride in her carriage, informed me 
that it required the whole of the rents of her property 
in Scotland to settle the balance of her Jamaica 
estate's contingencies above the proceeds of the crop. 
Others are similarly situated ; nay, many are reduced 
to poverty. In these circumstances, what is to be 
done ? Must the protecting duties be reimposed f I 
hesitate about advocating any such measure, because 
I consider it unreasonable to keep up, by artificial 
means, the price of a necessary of life to the whole of 
the inhabitants of Britain, for the sake of a few thou- 
sand colonists and their dependents. Neither would I 
merely urge the exclusion of slave-grown produce from 
the market ; but I ask what is much better, and which 
is merely an act of justice, — that slave labour itself be 
put down. It is, as it at present exists in Cuba and 
Brazil, a system of heartless cruelty, providing neither 
for mothers nor children, and supported and continued 
only by the slave traffic. And Britain, besides the 
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immense sum paid as compensation for her own dare*, 
lias also purchased the extinction of the slave traffic, 
by £800,000 paid to Spain and Brazil; and in consi- 
deration of this payment, the governments of these 
countries have stipulated, by solemn treaties, to put 
an end to the traffic, by which slave labour — if not 
entirely put down — will become so modified, both in 
its <5haraoter and extend ** *° <cease to exert any per- 
ceptible influence on our colonies. It is to obtain the 
fulfilment of these treaties, and thus not only relieve 
our colonies but also to Temove one of the greatest 
scourges that has afflicted the human family, that large 
and enthusiastic meetings have been held in several of 
our large towns. The reply of Lord Falmerston to 
the memorial of the first of tbese held in Glasgow, 
discovers at once his own zeal in the cause of 
humanity, and his hopes of success. 

The claims of the colonists are attempted to be set 
aside by some, on the ground that the planters neglect 
to -secure the advantages of machinery ; but this is not 
the case. A great many steam-engines have been 
erected on estates in Jamaica, but the expense of fuel 
is great. Ploughs, too, have been introduced, in some 
cases with advantage ; but the soil of some estates is 
too light to admit of its being turned up, and of others 
too rocky for the plough. There are many intelligent 
men. among the planters of Jamaica, and many of them 
have a deep interest in the prosperity of the country. 
Some of them are now turning their attention to the 
growth of the cotton plant, which grows indigenously, 
and is of excellent qualify. I hope it will be found 
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profitable ; but I have more hope in such new pro- 
cesses of sugar-manufacture, as that invented by Dr 
Scoffern, which, I trust, will be found to be safe, 
as by it more than double the quantity of sugar 
will be procured from the same liquor. The quantity 
of rum, however, would be lessened, which causes 
no regret in my mind, although there can be no 
comparison between the manufacture of rum from 
the mere refuse of the sugar cane, and that of 
whisky by the destruction of human food. 

Others have attributed all the disasters of Jamaica 
to absenteeism ; I have, however, seldom seen estates 
prosper better with owners than under the management 
of attorneys. All proprietors are not farmers ; besides, 
it is as necessary for such as have charge of a Jamaica 
property to know how to manage the negroes as to 
cultivate the soil and manufacture the produce. I have 
known several lamentable examples of estates going 
to ruin under the direction of the owners ; and other 
instances — especially in the case of young men — of 
themselves becoming a moral wreck, through the 
temptations of the country. Observing such things, 
I ceased for many years from feeling any wish, as I 
once did, that proprietors might come to the island. 
The renting of estates has also failed, the greater 
part of the farmers having lost their all, by the 
speculations into which they entered. My advice 
to the proprietors would be, to secure judicious and 
trustworthy managers for their estates, for such can 
be found in the country, and not to send out their 
sons, except in peculiarly favourable circumstances* • 
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EXPENSE OF FREE LABOUR. 



The advocates for emancipation often expressed 
their firm belief that free labour would be cheaper 
than that of slavery. I always doubted the truth of 
this position, but put it to the test, by taking an ave- 
rage of seven years' expense of a sugar estate, with 
180 negroes, and found it to be £1,285 per annum ; 
while the expense of the same estate, under the free 
system of labour, was £1,015. This calculation left 
£260 in favour of free labour. The comparison, 
however, was between free labour and slavery as 
modified by enactments in favour of the slaves, and 
burdened by a heavy expense of management, and 
not slavery as it at present exists in Brazil and Cuba, 
where the same protection and consideration do not 
exist. Slave labour in these latter countries, there- 
fore, being more unfettered, is more profitable to the 
owner than it was in Jamaica. Besides, the soil of 
these countries is not exhausted, and requires no 
manure, as that of Jamaica does ; and if the owners 
work their people to death, their place may be supplied 
from the slave-ships. The>e countries have thus 
a great advantage over Jamaica, which affects both 
the owner of the soil and the labourers. 

While, therefore, I give up the argument in favour 
of the owners of Brazil and Cuba, it is to the disgrace 
both of them and the infamous policy they are pur- 
suing. At the same time, I believe that free labour, 
at least in the present reduced rate of wages, and in 
the exercise of caution in managing the labourers, 
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giving them task work, and paying them according 
to the work they perform, is decidedly cheaper than 
the old expensive system of slavery was, when the 
overseer and his assistants on an estate of moderate 
size, cost £500. The expense of wall building, 
cane planting and cleaning, is only one-half of what 
jobbers charged during slavery ; the taxes on estates 
are also reduced, the rate of freight is brought down, 
and competition will bring it still lower. The ex- 
pense of negro clothing and houses, and doctor's bill 
and hospitals, is now dispensed with, and the compen- 
sation money has returned the capital vested in slaves 
to the pockets of the owners. All that is now required 
is a moderately remunerating price for the productions 
of the country, to make it prosperous and happy as it 
is free. 

EXTENSION OF CIVIL PRIVILEGES. 

There is no class legislation in Jamaica. The black 
man, equally with the white, according to the amount 
of the taxes he pays, or the value of his freehold, may 
become an elector, and give his vote in choosing the 
coroner or vestry-men of the parish, or member of 
the legislative assembly; or he himself may be chosen 
to fill such honourable offices. The magistrates and 
judges also may be depended upon in decreeing 
righteous judgment. Still, however, they sometimes 
are coerced in the exercise of these rights. One of 
the wealthiest members of my church refuses to record 
his vote, on the avowed principle that if he had a 
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vote he would give offence to some party in every 
contested election j and in the village near by me, 
where a contested election took place, one of my 
elders gave his vote to one party, the other to the 
opposite. The one who voted for the most influential 
man was immediately encouraged in his occupation as 
he had never been before, while the other was de- 
prived of his employment, and avowedly on account 
of his vote. 

Mt KING*S PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS OF JAMAICA. 

I expressed a favourable opinion of this volume 
when it was first published, and a more careful per- 
usal of it has not changed my sentiments respecting 
the correctness of the statements it contains. One of 
my brethren, after having an opportunity of reading 
it, wrote to me that he could cordially subscribe to 
my opinion regarding it, and another friend expressed 
surprise that the Doctor should have acquired such 
correct knowledge of the island during such a short 
stay in it It is not to be expected, however, that 
any two persons will entertain exactly the same sen- 
timents about such a variety of subjects as are dis- 
cussed in said volume, and I have taken the liberty of 
modifying his views in one or two instances. I now 
subjoin a few additional remarks, which formerly ap- 
peared elsewhere, but probably were seen by only a 
few of my present readers. I have purposely re- 
frained from discussing several points which he has 
treated fully and satisfactorily. 
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Without entering minutely into the peculiarities of 
the negro character, which Dr King has done, I will 
mention in a few sentences what struck my mind as the 
most prominent. They are generally a patient and for- 
bearing people. I have known them submit to a wrong 
judgment with patience, and wait till it should give 
place to a more favourable impression in their favour, 
when they were satisfied without any apology. And 
after emancipation I knew instances of their going in 
a body to express their good- will to overseers who had 
treated them with great severity. They sometimes 
have angry disputes among themselves, and they will 
on such occasions use expressions, from which a casual 
observer would suppose that they would never be 
reconciled, but in a few hours they will be the best 
friends again. Some of the children are very smart 
at first, and continue so for some years, but only a 
few make that progress in acquiring knowledge by 
reading which is desirable. One cause of this may 
be the want of books suited to their circumstances, 
and all efforts to provide them with a periodical 
literature has hitherto failed, principally on account 
of want of support. They are not so much an invent 
tive as an imitative people, hence they make good 
tradesmen, after having been instructed formerly by 
white men, and latterly by persons of their own 
colour. Many of them are susceptible of strong feel- 
ings of gratitude and friendship. They generally 
manifest such sentiments to their ministers. If other- 
wise, it is the exception, and some cause of it may be 
easily discovered. Dr King takes notice of the affec- 
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tibn which subsists among shipmates, which often 
exceeds that of brothers and sisters. 

I am sorry I cannot acquit them of the charge of 
avarice. Perhaps the additional supply of money 
which they received when emancipated, has caused 
them to seek the former as they prized the latter. 
Few of them, however, have that miserly disposition 
which would induce them to horde up treasures in- 
stead of using them in procuring a supply of necessary 
or artificial comforts. 

In the 25th page of Dr King's work, several causes 
of the diversity of characters among the negroes on 
different properties are enumerated. The characters 
of their managers, no doubt, produced some effect, 
but there was also an original variety of character and 
temper among the first race of negroes, according to 
the nation or tribe to which they belonged. Some of 
the African tribes are of a mild and gentle character ; 
others are violent, revengeful, and bloody ; and their 
descendants to some extent inherit the same disposi- 
tions. The population of some estates are also healthy, 
either from the places of their abode being comfort- 
able and in a salubrious climate, or their being well 
provided for and regularly worked by their managers. 
In such cases the population often increased, and by 
connections between families, they became a combined 
body of people, exercising a beneficial influence over 
each other, especially if the head people were well 
disposed. On other estates, again, where the negro 
houses were unhealthy, or other causes produced 
mortality among the people, it was often found neces- 
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sary to purchase other labourers to keep up the cul- 
tivation of the soil; and as no Africans were imported 
for many years, jobbing gangs and even convicts from 
the gaols, were often procured, which both disunited 
and debased the population. Some of the gangs which 
possessed the best opportunities of receiving christian 
instruction, are among the most abandoned of the 
negro population ; while others, with fewer advan- 
tages, are among the most steady professors of religion. 

The want of public conveyances very naturally 
struck the mind of Dr King as an unaccountable cir- 
cumstance. There is only one railway between the 
principal city Kingston, and Spanish Town the seat 
of Government ; and even it is said not to yield a 
sufficient interest on the capital expended on it. A 
few years ago there was also a small steamer which 
made a weekly circuit of the island, or a trip from 
Kingston on the east, to Montego Bay on the west of 
the island ; but it did not pay its expenses, and was 
sold by the owners to parties in another island. The 
principal reason why these public conveyances were 
not encouraged was, that nearly every family in coun- 
try situations was obliged to keep horses and carriages 
of some kind, and even merchants in towns required 
similar conveyances ; and having means of travelling 
of their own, they, of course, seldom employed others, 
for which they had to pay an extravagant hire. 

As to the habit of pilfering, of which the negroes 
are accused, and its influence upon the corn crops, 
there may be a portion of truth in the allegations of 
the planters, but I have also of late years observed 
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* considerable change in the seasons, which must he 
taken into account. The cold about the end of the year 
was very severe. Showers frequently fell during the 
time of crop, when they were not expected, and the 
months of May and June (formerly the rainy months) 
often passed with only an occasional shower. The 
cause of the irregularity and diminution of the rain 
was supposed to be the clearing of the high lands 
towards the sea-shore, which, when covered with wood, 
used to attract the clouds from the central mountains. 
The consequence of the irregularity of the seasons is 
not only a failure in the sugar crop, but also of the 
grass and other vegetable productions of the country* 
This accounts for the small quantity of Indian corn 
that is now planted, more satisfactorily than the reason 
given by some of the planters, that the labourers pil- 
fer it as it passes through their hands. Dry seasons 
disappoint the labourers as much as their masters. 
They not only reduce the amount of labour, but also 
deprive them of the food which they expect from their 
provision-grounds, for which they pay rent, and on 
which they expend much labour. 

Among the blemishes in the negro character, 
1 levity* is one to which several pages of Dr King's 
book axe devoted (p. 68). The remarks made in this 
section are probably intended only to describe that 
easy indifference which the negro shows in circum- 
stances which would almost overwhelm others of a 
more reflecting and serious disposition. Taking this 
view of the remarks made in this section of the work, 
I consider them correct. Although deficient in depth 
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of feeling, the moral powers with which the Creator 
has formed the minds of the negroes, are not incapable 
of receiving those religious impressions which those of 
other races experience. The negroes are certainly 
not characterised by very strong religious feeling or 
deep conviction of sin ; still they are naturally a reli- 
gious people, and I trust, when the race is improved 
by education, that their piety will become both more 
consistent and ardent. 

Under the section on discouragements (p. 95), Dr 
King may not probably give such a favourable view 
of the mission as some may wish or expect. In the 
course of the volume, however, "he 'has stated quite 
enough to encourage its friends to carry out the good 
work which they have begun. Indeed, there are few 
if any missions that have been blessed with such a 
measure of success, in such a limited time, as has been 
bestowed on the Jamaica Presbyterian mission. Even 
the lamented deaths which have occurred of late ought 
not to discourage them. Sickly seasons do occur in 
all countries occasionally, and epidemics rage with 
awful violence in Britain itself. Any account of Ja- 
maica, either secular or religious, that does not 
produce a somewhat gloomy impression, is not a true 
one ; for that island is at present passing through an 
ordeal of great severity. Besides, as a friend of mis- 
sions, Dr King was bound to state the difficulties and 
discouragements of his brethren in Jamaica, that the 
church might sympathise with them, and engage in 
earnest prayer in their behalf. I am certain that the 
Doctor will receive the hearty thanks of the presbyte- 
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rian missionaries for his faithful representation of 
their discouragements and trials, even more than for 
the honourable mention he has made of their labours. 

MB BAIBD'8 VISIT TO THE WEST INDIES. 

Hobert Baird, Esq., of Glasgow, visited the West 
Indies in quest of health, and has committed to paper 
the impressions the scenes he passed through made 
upon his mind, which appeared in a volume lately 
published, as also a second on America. I have not 
perused the latter, but the former, besides the interest 
which it excites as a book of travels, contains many 
shrewd observations on the present state of the West 
Indies, and discusses important questions regarding 
them. Only a few pages are devoted to Jamaica as 
a place of sanitary resort, but these contain his de- 
cided testimony to the beneficial effects both of the 
voyage and of the climate of the island. He particu- 
larly adverts to the advantage which the visitor may 
derive from the diversity of climate which he has in 
his choice, either on the plains or mountains, and, if 
from Britain, to the benefit and comfort derived from 
his mingling among people who speak the same lan- 
guage, practise the same forms of religious worship, 
and nearly the same domestic economy, to which he 
has been accustomed. The author, indeed, in some 
respects gives a preference to St Kitts, but acknow- 
ledges its inferiority as compared with Jamaica, in the 
variety of climate, society, and scenery. He does 
ample justice to the white Creole ladies, the excellences 
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of whose characters he seems fully io appreciate; 
and I am sure the glowing terms in which he has 
described their charms will secure a cordial reception 
from them and their friends, should he have occasion 
to visit the West Indies a second time. 

Invalids who linger at home as long as possible, 
and still wish to escape the cold of winter, should, 
like him, take their passage in the steam-packet, in 
which they will sooner find themselves in a warm 
climate at a very little expense above that of a sailing 
vessel, and with many more comforts and convent 
ences than they are likely to find in the latter ; but, 
in returning, it may be preferable to come by a sailing 
ship, as the voyages of the latter are generally double 
that of a steamer, and more of the sea air will thus 
be secured. 

Few strangers will enjoy the advantage which Mr 
Baird derived from his introduction to Governor- 
General Higginson, whose name is well known in the 
West Indies, first, as secretary to Governor Metcalf, 
and afterwards as Governor-General of the Leeward 
Islands. There he is deservedly popular among all 
classes of the colonists, to whom his appointment to 
the Government of the Mauritius will be a source of 
sincere regret. 

The destructive hurricanes and earthquakes which 
Mr Baird describes, are not likely to entice strangers 
to the islands where they prevail, as places even of 
temporary abode. These are now in a great measure 
confined to that group of islands. Formerly Jamaica, 
especially Port Royal, suffered severely from them $ 
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but during all the time I resided in the island nothing 
of the kind occurred, at least to any alarming extent. 
On one occasion I felt the shock of an earthquake so 
severe, that as soon as the first concussion had ceased, 
I thought it prudent to escape from the house, lest I 
should be buried in its ruins, but I found that the 
danger was past. I saw nothing during my stay in 
the Mand that deserved the name of hurricane. 

The independent villages will either interfere with 
the cultivation of the surrounding estates, or promote 
it according to circumstances. If these villages be 
established at a distance from the plantations, and 
have large runs of land attached to them, they are 
likely to prove injurious in the way stated by Mr 
Baird ; but if they have merely small gardens around 
their cottages, quite insufficient for the support of 
their families, they will be as anxious to obtain work 
on the neighbouring properties as the overseers are 
to employ them. Too many of the labourers directed 
their attention to the cultivation of provisions ; the 
consequence of which was, that the price of yams and 
other articles of food has fallen one-half. This, how- 
ever, is a blessing to the country generally, and in a 
great measure removes the temptation for the labourers 
to withdraw from the estates. 

Mr Baird bears honourable testimony in favour of 
the intellect of the negroes, whom many represent as 
a race inferior to the human family. < Already/ he 
says, ' in the British West India possessions the negro 
has proved that he is quite fitted for the exercise of 
most of the rights of a free man. Throughout the 
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mass of the negro population there will be found, if 
the traveller takes the trouble of investigating for 
himself, an amount of smartness and intelligence 
which will in many cases surprise him.' I would, 
however, describe the negro character as shrewd and 
sagacious, rather than ' smart.' I am disposed also 
to modify his description of the indolence of the negro 
character. If there be a constitutional indolence in 
the race, or if it be induced by the heat and relaxa- 
tion of the climate, they are capable of being aroused 
by a variety of motives, as I explained in a former 
chapter. 

Hayti or St Domingo, the largest of the West India 
islands, only receives a passing notice. It is manifest 
that, in every respect, this island is far from being in 
a satisfactory state. Its independence was obtained 
by wars and blood ; no previous education or religious 
instruction prepared the population for self-govern- 
ment ; and the only shadow of religion that prevails, 
with the exception of a few Protestant missions, the 
influence of which is not yet felt, is the Roman 
Catholic. Under these disadvantages, what could we 
reasonably expect but revolution and misrule 1 and 
amid these commotions, neither agriculture nor com- 
merce can prosper. 

EVIDENCE OF MESSRS TUBNBULL AND MADDEN. 

Messrs Turnbull and Madden were both officially 
connected with the mixed court of justice, at the 
Havanna, and resided in the island of Cuba for a 
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considerable time, while they were also acquainted 
with the working of emancipation in Jamaica. Their 
testimony, therefore, is of great value, especially in 
reference to the anti-slave trade treaties. 

They unite in bearing witness to the oppressive 
character of slavery in the island of Cuba, and also 
in the Brazils — the time of rest allowed the slaves 
during six months of the year is restricted to four or 
five hours a-day — they are denied the comforts of 
domestic society, and may be flogged, even to death, 
without any punishment beyond that of a fine, or any 
stigma being affixed to the character of the murderers. 
All the expense of rearing families is avoided, as it is 
found to be cheaper to purchase stolen men from the 
slave ships, and this is the slave labour with which 
our emancipated labourers are forced to compete, by 
the introduction of slave-produced sugar into the 
British markets. These talented and enthusiastic 
friends of liberty also furnish incontestable proofs, that 
the anti-slave trade treaties, for securing which our 
Government paid nearly a million of money, are 
grossly violated by the introduction of slaves into the 
respective countries with the connivance of govern- 
ment officials themselves, the governors of Cuba 
being enriched by bribes received for permission to 
land slaves from the vessels openly engaged in the 
trade. 

Mr Madden satisfactorily proves that it is not 
merely from the want of labourers that the British 
colonies suffer, but also from a deficiency of capital, 
partly arising from the compensation' money having 
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been paid in three cases out of four to the mort- 
gagees and merchants in Britain, instead of the 
owners, while the Americans poured capital largely 
into Cuba, and brought a vast number of estates into 
cultivation in that colony. He also most triumphantly 
refutes the allegation, that the West India colonies 
have been ruined by emancipation, by quoting 
despatches from the House of Assembly, during the 
continuance of slavery, from 1792 down to 1812, in 
which it is asserted that ' all kind of credit was at an 
end.' ' That the ruin of the original possessors had 
been completed, and estate after estate had passed into 
the hands of mortgagees and creditors.' 

The following is his opinion of the insecurity of 
slavery, in the two countries referred to : — 1 1 believe 
that slavery cannot exist under any circumstances 
many years in Cuba and the Brazils, and such is the 
nature of slavery in both — such the utter want of 
religious instruction, of habits of civilisation, of social 
improvement of every kind, of connection by inter- 
mediate agents, such as teachers, preachers, or magis- 
trates appointed by the crown between masters and 
slaves, that in the event of the abolition of the slave 
trade, any partial attempt at ameliorating slavery 
would prove fruitless. It would be utterly in vain 
to expect the settling down of that population into 
habits of order and industry, at all resembling those 
of the negroes of our West India colonies immediately 
previous to emancipation. There would be no 
agencies found in these colonies, no intermediate in- 
fluence like that of the missionaries of our islands 
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prior to 1334, acting between slaves and owners, 
calculated to make a system of modified slavery work 
wifth any elements of endurance in it.' 

While it is notorious that the Americans aid the 
traffic in slaves, by supplying ships with double 
sets of papers, Mr Madden also exposes the counte- 
nance which British merchants extend to it, by the 
quantities of goods adapted to the slave trade, not 
to mention the shackles which they* send out. 

mb fltmnuffr's lbttke. 

Another witness in behalf of the West Indies is one 
of our British legislators, E. Stanley, Esq., who visited 
the principal colonies to ascertain facts, and judge for 
himself, and he has published the convictions produced 
by his personal investigations, in a letter of more 
than a hundred pages, addressed to a former colonial 
secretary, the Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

He first proves the sad depreciation of property, and 
consequent poverty, in the West Indies, and this is, 
unhappily, a task of no great difficulty, for facts bearing 
on this subject may be easily multiplied. He assigns 
the legislative measure of 1846, by which slave-grown 
produce was introduced into the British market as the 
principal cause of this depression, but I think he la- 
bours under a mistake in supposing that government 
was blameable in shortening the apprenticeship, this 
being the deed of the local legislature, as I have shown 
elsewhere. In the second place he demolishes the 
arguments which have been urged against the colo- 
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nies, that they suffer from absenteeism, from lavish 
expenditure, and that they would cease to be culti- 
vated at a loss. I think he has successfully met the 
first argument. He concedes the second if applied to 
the time of slavery, but denies it as .applicable to the 
present time, and it is a fact, that necessity has caused 
a vast reduction, both in the expense of management 
and in the rate of wages. The third argument is met 
by a large number of (I believe bona fide) accounts of 
the disbursements and receipts of sugar properties, 
which show that they have been cultivated at a posi- 
tive and increasing loss ; and he explains the difficulty 
of introducing a new kind of cultivation, as well as 
the disadvantage of setting aside expensive buildings, 
adapted only to the manufacture of sugar. 

His third object is to prove that the present depres- 
sion of the colonial interests arises from unjust com- 
petition with slave labour of the very worst descrip- 
tion. Under this head he alludes to a difficulty with 
which the planters at one time met, but which those 
in our quarter put down many years ago, that of part 
of the gang refusing to go on with the work except 
on conditions to which the employers could not agree. 
It appears to me that some planter told him this story, 
without being able to point to any recent instance of 
the kind. I have also a much more favourable 
opinion of the effectiveness of the blockading squadron 
than he expresses, and suspect the perusal of the evi- 
dence elicited by the committee of the House of Lords 
will modify Mr Stanley's sentiments on this subject. 
My hopes also remain unshaken by his reasonings that 
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the anti-slave trade treaties, if enforced, would not 
only relieve our colonies, but ere long abolish slave 
labour itself — a result to which the conduct of the 
slave- owners themselves tends, in neglecting to pro- 
vide for a succession of labourers, trusting to the 
slave vessels for a supply. In this and other parts of 
the letter, I also observed a greater degree of -blame 
cast upon the labourers than those I was among de- 
served, but this may be accounted for by the circum- 
stance, that he received his impressions and informa- 
tion from the masters rather than from the servants. 

A number of pages are occupied in urging the ne- 
cessity of a protecting duty being re-imposed on 
slave-grown produce ; and he makes some powerful 
thrusts, which cannot be easily parried, at those who 
demanded the extinction of slavery in our own colo- 
nies, and justify or encourage a far worse system of 
servitude pursued by others, by allowing their produce 
to be imported into our markets ; and he alludes to a 
telling story of a late Chancellor delaying a case in 
reference to fruit, till it became useless and was cast 
into the ocean. Such is the effect of delay upon our 
colonies. 

I cannot acknowledge his argument against the in- 
troduction of cotton cultivation as conclusive. It is 
true our colonies cannot supply the demand both for 
cotton and sugar, but there may be both labourers 
and soil better fitted for the one than the other. A 
larger amount of the two may be obtained than of 
one, and the competition between th e two interests 
may be beneficial. 
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Upon the whole, this is a fair, and candid, and 
powerful kftter, and ought to make an impression <m 
parliament as well as upon the colonial office. Its 
having already {reached a third edition, shows thai 
there is a great demand for it. 

1MFLUBFCB €XF THE CLIMATX. 

Jamaica has of late years been resorted to by inva- 
lids, by which they have escaped the frosts of northern 
latitudes, and also experienced the beneficial influence 
of a complete change of climate. In an appendix to 
his volume, Dr King discusses this subject very fully, 
and I readily unite with. Dr Bobson in testifying 
to the advantage which many have derived from the 
expedient. Indeed the greater part of those who 
visited the island in search of health have been bene- 
fited, and in many cases diseases of the lungs have 
been checked, if not removed. I have known some, 
however, who were too late in making the change, or 
whose constitutions were too relaxed, to admit of any 
hope of recovery ; and in other cases, particularly those 
of ministers, who could not or would not refrain from 
public speaking, after a temporary appearance of 
convalescence, relapsing into their former Btate of 
disease, and slowly sinking into the grave. Medical 
men ought to examine into the nature and cause of 
the disease, before they recommend the removal of 
their patients to Jamaica : when it arises from the 
severity of the cold, causing an inflammatory action 
in the lungs, which is renewed by the return of winter^ 
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a change, if made in proper time, is almost certain to 
effect a care ; bat if delayed till the constitution has 
become enfeebled, a recovery is very doubtful. It is 
also necessary to adapt the nature of the disease to the 
locality, for there is a great variety of climate in Ja- 
maica. Some parts of the island are very damp, and 
under the deleterious influence of miasmata and 
night-dews, and would be peculiarly unsuitable for 
those who labour under bronchial affections ; other 
districts are at once cool, dry, and healthy, Kingston, 
the principal town, although hot, is dry, and is ac- 
counted, upon the whole, favourable for those who 
suffer from pulmonary complaints. Cool residences 
may also be procured in the neighbouring mountains. 
Medical men, both in this country and on the spot, 
ought to be consulted on these subjects. All new- 
comers, especially those in a weak state of health, 
ought to use warm clothing, avoid damps, exposure to 
night air, irregular habits, and violent exercise. Fruit 
is wholesome, if fully ripe, and taken in moderation : 
nourishing food is necessary in that climate. I knew 
a man who attempted to subsist on vegetable diet 
alone, but soon felt so languid that he was obliged to 
have recourse to more substantial food. . Many think 
a portion of wine necessary, but those who have given 
abstinence a fair trial, have found it beneficial ; and 
if sickness rendered stimulants necessary for a time, a 
smaller quantity produced the desired effect. It 
appears to me, that all stimulating liquors must be 
injurious to consumptive persons, who generally suffer 
from febrile excitement, and would derive greater 
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advantage from milk than from wine or spirits. 
Though habitually a rigid abstainer, I was once in- 
duced by my medical adviser, when suffering from a 
slight attack of bronchitis, to take a glass of wine 
daily, along with other stimulating medicine, but the 
disease was evidently increased by it, while it imme- 
diately abated when less exciting remedies were 
applied. The experience of twenty-six years, during 
the first part of which I moderately indulged in the 
use of wine and spirits, convinces me that, indepen- 
dently of the moral bearing of the subject, habitual 
and total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks is 
decidedly favourable to health. I remember, on one 
occasion, of several abstainers being cut off by a pre- 
vailing fever, which gave rise to a suspicion that they 
fell victims to their abstinence. On looking narrowly 
into the circumstances, however, I found that the 
fever which prevailed principally attacked those who 
were most robust, and entered into mountainous and 
healthy districts, where fever had hitherto been almost 
unknown, while the debilitated and' sickly generally 
escaped. The result of this inquiry was, therefore, 
favourable to abstinence, as it evidently produced in 
those who practised it that healthy state of body 
which the prevailing fever affected. Indeed the symp- 
toms and termination of it were exactly the same as 
those which generally appear in the seasoning fevers 
of healthy new-comers. 

It appears paradoxical that invalids should obtain 
advantage from such a climate as Jamaica, which has 
long been accounted most fatal to European constitu- 
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tions. This is, however, accounted for, not merely 
on the ground that there is no frost to irritate the 
lungs, but also that the air is serene, and even the 
breezes generally agreeable and refreshing. Even the 
norths which occasionally prevail are mild and harm- 
less, compared with the damp and penetrating eastern 
winds which so frequently spread disease and death 
among the inhabitants of Britain. The advantage of 
a change of air is also very great. The medical men 
of Jamaica have recourse to this in innumerable in- 
stances, requiring those who reside on the coast to 
retire into the interior, and vice versa. And patients 
frequently derive manifest advantage from a change, 
even into a less healthy spot than the one they have 
left. Besides the new action which a complete change 
of climate must induce in the human system, the 
influence of the sea air must also be taken into 
account. My own experience, in my first voyage out, 
as well as on my return from the island, enables me 
to testify to the powerful and beneficial influence of a 
voyage across the Atlantic, especially when made in a 
good vessel, in favourable weather, and accompanied 
with other favourable circumstances. 

Should others follow the example of such as have 
been cured, and a regular succession of visitors justify 
the necessary outlay, more comfortable accommoda- 
tion will be provided for them in different parts of 
the island. In former times, the merchants in towns 
and planters in country districts were proverbial for 
their kindness and hospitality to strangers. Of late, 
however, their circumstances and means have become 
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greatly changed, which disables them from exercising 
that generosity and kindness to which their hearts 
may still prompt them. 

While Jamaica has conferred much benefit upon 
many of its visitors, they, in tarn, have been of essential 
service to it. Some of its clerical visitors, such as the 
Rev. Drs Robson and King, sojourned in that distant 
isle, during seasons of the deepest afflictions with 
which its churches have been tried, and afforded 
most important counsel and assistance in those dist- 
ressing emergencies; and when restored to their 
former spheres of influence in Britain, they continue 
to feel a deep interest, and extend a helping hand, to 
their brethren in a distant land. Laymen, too, are 
actuated by similar feelings, and show a willingness 
to support the secular prosperity, as well as to advance 
the religious interests of the colony. I have been 
much impressed by this fact, in the present movement 
for the purpose of suppressing the slave trade, and at 
the same time relieving the West Indies to some 
extent While the merchants and other influential 
inhabitants of Glasgow, have, with one voice, en* 
couraged the object, those who have derived benefit 
from a visit to the shores of Jamaica, have been most 
active and zealous in carrying it into effect. Indeed, 
it is beyond a doubt, that the whole movement had 
its origin in Dr King's late visit to Jamaica, The 
minds of Hie colonists were discouraged, and sinking 
down into a state of hopeless apathy, when he 
encouraged them to arouse themselves, and at least 
demand justice at the hands of Britain, by removing 
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slave competition. They have done it, and no dotfbt 
their voice wfll be heard. 

SXPSBiaNCB OP MISSIONARY LA.80HB. 

The conduct of missionaries is scrutinised very 
narrowly by those among whom they settle. The 
black people are sagacious and observant, and soon 
form a pretty accurate estimate of new missionaries, 
and if they are found to have weak points of character, 
advantage will be taken of such imperfections. I 
remember of being tried, soon after my arrival in 
Jamaica, by a designing person who reported to me a 
case of severe punishment to which he had been sub- 
jected by his manager, and as. I thought the master a 
kind man, I embraced the first opportunity of asking 
an explanation, when he told me that the person 
punished had not only shown much barbarity and 
carelessness, but had also caused a considerable loss 
to the property. On meeting the complainant, I took 
trim severely to task for deceiving me, and told him 
that if he should commit such faults and be punished 
for them he should receive no sympathy from me. 
He went and told his companions that minister did 
not believe complaints, till he spoke to Busha about 
them. This circumstance not only prevented un- 
founded accusations from being brought to me, but 
also acted as an incentive to good conduct, as I wished 
to hear both parties, and would condemn those whom 
I found doing wrong. I have known missionaries 
being brought into very unpleasant circumstances by 
bang too credulous, and becoming party men. 
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Personal and individual instruction is absolutely 
necessary. General preaching, however plain, is not 
sufficient. One of my brethren, in talking of this 
subject, remarked that persons throwing water over 
bottles would not fill them, they must pour it into 
each ; so must missionaries have close and personal 
intercourse with each of their congregations, for the 
purpose of catechising and instructing them. Fre- 
quent ministerial visiting, not only of such as are sick, 
but of districts and families, is of essential importance. 
1 have always found that the attendance on public 
ordinances was improved by such visitations. Prayer 
meetings are useful or not, according to the way in 
which they are conducted, and in several places I 
found that there was no one of sufficient information 
or weight of character to conduct them with propriety 
or for edification. They also frequently superseded 
family worship, which I always considered the more 
important of the two. I have found a pious faithful 
eldership to be of immense importance, and always 
encouraged the members of session to speak their 
minds freely, and never on any occasion required to 
appeal from their decision to the presbytery. They 
often kept back persons whom I recommended to be 
received into membership, and I had reason to approve 
of their caution. They also not unfrequently showed 
much ingenuity in dealing with offenders and bringing 
them to confess their faults. 

This subject is illustrated by the following extract 
of a graphic letter from my brother, the Rev. P. An- 
derson, under date 24th October. It also gives some 
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insight into the discipline of our congregations, as well 
as the beneficial influence of intelligent females, when 
they possess that interest in the prosperity of their 
husband's congregations, which every missionary's 
wife ought to feel: — ' I remained at Hampden from the 
6th to the 13th, and was every day engaged in some 
matter connected with the communion. Three new 
members were received into the fellowship of the 
church, and a number of old ones who had been sus- 
pended were restored, on their confessing their faults 
and promising to live to God. But it is needless for 
me to enter into particulars, as Mrs Blyth will tell you 
every thing. I got through all the services with a 
measure of comfort to myself, and I fondly hope with 
some degree of benefit to the congregation. Some of 
the members were absent, but on making inquiry, I 
was satisfied that their absence arose from the bad- 
ness of the roads, sickness, and in a few instances 
from tenderness of conscience, or their fear of the 
session taking notice of some minor faults into which 
they had fallen. At the close of the minutes of last 
session I felt constrained to express my approbation 
of the admirable conduct of the elders, and the man- 
ner in which they wrought with me in seeking the 
good of the congregation and maintaining its purity, 
and this is to my mind convincing proof that the Lord 
is and will be in the church. But I must repeat here 
what I have stated before, that Mrs Blyth has been 
a great blessing to the station, and the additional ex- 
perience she has had of the wisdom which is necessary 
for the proper management of a congregation, will be 
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of advantage to her. She now finds that congrega- 
tional matters have a way of their own, which nothing 
but wisdom, and prudence, and prayer, and depen- 
dence on God can manage.' 

The success' of the presbyterian mission has been 
promoted very materially by each minister having 
only one congregation, with, in some instances, the 
superintendence of a neighbouring small one, under 
the charge of a catechist. Although it increases the 
cost of the mission, the advantage which the con- 
gregations derive from it more than compensate for 
such additional expense. I also experienced much 
relief and advantage from giving up the charge of 
the congregational funds as soon as a competent 
treasurer could be found. The ministers and sessions 
indeed are under the necessity of watching over the 
conduct of their members, in reference to pecuniary 
matters, and in a number of congregations, of which 
my own was one, the names of all who were able to 
give of their worldly substance to the support of reli- 
gious ordinances, were read over at least once a year, 
and the sum contributed by each announced, or if 
they failed in this religious duty, it was also men- 
tioned, and the elder of the district was expected to 
inquire into the matter. Some may cavil at this ar- 
rangement ; but as those who neglect to bear a share 
of public burdens defraud the community, it is only 
proper that the defaulters be made known. If their 
feelings were more acute, there would be less necessity 
for exposure. The exercise of some degree of discre- 
tion is necessary, that the extremes of oppressing the 
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poor, and of allowing professed christians to neglect a 
commanded duty, may be avoided. 

The satisfaction and comfort of mind I have expe- 
rienced while engaged in foreign labour, enables me 
to report favourably of missionary life. When in the 
south of Russia, I suffered from sickness and privations 
of various kinds, and at first was exposed to personal 
danger from the suspicions of the blood-thirsty natives. 
Indeed I often felt my life in so much peril when I 
went out into the villages, that if I had previously 
known the circumstances in which I should be placed, 
my courage would have failed in entering upon such 
dangers; but when there, and wandering with a 
simple cane in my hand, to beat off the dogs with 
which every house was infested, I felt happy and 
satisfied; and have often thought of that beautiful 
and universally-applicable promise, ' My grace is 
sufficient for thee.' In Jamaica, it was a source of 
inexpressible pleasure for me to see one after another 
giving himself to the Lord, and the cause of godli- 
ness continuing to spread and prosper; while the hope 
of reaping still more abundant fruits, which was 
encouraged by the emancipation of the slaves, and its 
attendant blessings and privileges, led my mind 
onward to brighter days. Even the havoc which 
death made among my brethren did not cast me down, 
until a complete change in my own constitution con- 
vinced me that I was treading on the brink of the 
grave ; and it was a regard to the prosperity of the 
mission, which would have suffered still more by ano- 
ther victim, that induced me to retreat to my native. 
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land, more than any personal anxiety about life, which 
had in a great measure ceased to influence my con- 
duct For the many years of excellent health which 
I enjoyed in the mission field, I feel I owe much 
gratitude to a gracious God ; and viewing the whole 
circumstances of my lot in connection, I would moat 
cheerfully devote my life, if again in the vigour of 
youth, to the same pleasant and dutiful service. A 
number of circumstances, however, render it doubtful 
whether I should think of returning to a tropical 
climate. For several years I felt that my constitution, 
could not resist the influence of night dews, to which 
my week-day labours exposed me ; and the last re- 
mark which the late Dr M'Fadyen made to me was, 
that although he hoped a change of climate would 
remove my disease, it was very doubtful whether it 
would be safe for me to return to Jamaica. 



QUALIFICATIONS OF MISSIONARIES, AND COUNSELS TO THEM. 

I take it for granted, that those who go out to the 
mission field are actuated by proper motives. They 
may, perhaps, be conscious of inferior ones, but un- 
less their supreme desire be to do good, by saving 
souls, and advancing the interests of Christ's king- 
dom, they will neither feel satisfaction, nor can 
they expect success in the work to which they 
have devoted themselves. If they have sincerely 
dedicated themselves to the service of the Redeemer, 
they may confidently expect his presence and assist- 
ance. ' Lo I am with you/ is a promise which the 
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missionary to the end of time may take for his staff 
and comfort, and if his faith mil not, the promise 
will be made good. There are some constitutions 
which are unsuitable to tropical climates. I have 
been led to study this subject more particularly of 
late, and am quite convinced that bilious constitu- 
tions are the best adapted to hot countries — at the 
same time, I have observed that many of a more 
sanguine temperament have enjoyed good health. It 
is of great importance that there be good stamina 
of constitution, as the fevers to which the inhabitants 
of hot countries are subject are likely to eut off those 
whose constitutions are naturally feeble. Those 
who are too much inclined to plethora, are also 
exposed to great danger from seasoning fevers, which 
are generally of an inflammatory type. Care should 
be taken, especially for the first year, to avoid damp, 
over-excitement from any cause, and unripe fruit; 
and gentle medicine should be taken if necessary. In 
case of a severe attack of fever, or a return of sick- 
ness which may have appeared inconsiderable, medical 
aid should be procured at once. These fevers are 
often insidious in the extreme, so much so, that per- 
sons will sometimes walk about without feeling much 
ailment, till within a few hours of their dissolution. 

The above is written in the understanding that the 
mission field in question is a hot country; but there 
are many quarters of the world, both in the temperate 
and frigid zones, where missionaries are required as 
urgently as they can be within the tropics. Young 
men may fell into grievous mistakes by giving way 
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to anticipations of satisfaction and enjoyment from* 
scenes of grandeur and beauty, or of novelty, which 
may be presented to them in foreign countries. Such; 
hopes may be realised, but external nature avails 
little in supporting the mind of the missionary, if not 
engrossed and enlivened by more refined and ennobling 
subjects. It is the great work of extending the 
knowledge of the Redeemer, and saving souls from 
eternal death, which must supply the missionary with 
excitement and pleasure. External circumstances 
should, therefore, hold a subordinate place in his 
anticipations. When he does arrive upon the scene 
of his labours, he will find many of his hopes and 
expectations disappointed. The society with which 
he must mingle, the employments in which he must 
engage, the contumely and contempt to which he 
must submit, the privations which in many cases he 
must endure, and the difficulties which he must 
surmount, will require strong faith and christian 
courage to support his mind, and preserve him from 
sinking into a state of despondency. At the same 
time, many evils, and dangers, and trials which 
he anticipated, will be found imaginary, while various 
cheering and comforting circumstances, which never 
came into his mind, will be realised. 

He will also be called upon to engage in many 
employments very different from what he expected, 
and to learn to transact business of which he waa 
formerly ignorant, — to negotiate bills, erect buildings, 
write wills, perhaps settle domestic quarrels, or arrange, 
differences between masters and servants. If he be 
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situated as I have been, the good of his congregation 
may require him to purchase land, and divide it among 
his people, and give them advice in reference to their 
temporal affairs ; or, as many of my brethren are at 
present engaged, he may be required to direct the 
surrounding population in adopting measures for 
preventing the spread of pestilence, or to supply them 
with medicines, and other necessaries, if it has already 
entered among them. These few and random hints 
«how that the missionary life is not a sinecure, neither 
is it without temptation. He must watch over his own 
heart, and live near to God, or his spirituality of mind 
will soon decay, and he will become totally unfit for his 
work, as has been the case with too many who have 
borne the missionary name. The mere circumstance 
of assuming the appellation, and acting the character of 
a missionary, will not sustain spiritual life in the soul. 
The very diversity of his avocations and employments 
should lead him to peculiar watchfulness, and con- 
tinued importunate prayer for the dews of heaven to 
refresh his soul, as well as the divine blessing to give 
effect and success to his labours. 

We may also suppose that the great enemy of our 
race will assail the missionary with peculiar tempta- 
tions, not only that his own soul may be destroyed, 
but also that aggressions on the kingdom of darkness 
may be prevented, and the progress of divine truth 
impeded. He must therefore be vigilant, for this 
adversary walketh about as a roaring lion, whom he 
must resist, steadfast in the faith, and equipped in 
the whole armour of God. 
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The church fell into a grievous mistake in suppos- 
ing that any one possessed of a certain measure of 
zeal would do well enough for a missionary, and also 
in regarding a very small share of education as 
sufficient. Great talents are not essential, but a 
mind capable of acting with discretion in the varied 
circumstances in which a missionary may be placed, 
which will seldom be found without a certain measure 
of training, either by the study of languages or ma- 
thematics, is absolutely necessary to his usefulness. 
That quality which is expressed by the term, 'common 
sense,' as well as a degree of energy and ardour, to 
carry him through his labours, and enable him to 
surmount difficulties, are also essential to his efficiency 
and success. But .the great secret cause of prosperity 
is earnest prayer. This I believe was the case in one 
of my fellow-labourers connected with the Free Church 
in Jamaica, whose ministry was attended by a marked 
and decided blessing in the conversion of a consider- 
able number, particularly of females. It was not any 
uncommon gift of preaching, with the exception of a 
considerable amount of earnestness; it was not a 
manifestation of peculiarly high attainment in chris- 
tian character ; but I believe it was earnest wrestling 
with God, especially in secret, by which, as a prince, 
he had power with God, and prevailed. 

A certain degree of the spirit of enterprise is also 
essential to the successful missionary. The sailor, the 
traveller, the soldier, and the merchant will not 
succeed in their professions without this qualification : 
neither will the missionary. It is necessary to his 
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even engaging in the work, — to his facing the difficul- 
ties and dangers with which he may meet ; to his 
perseverance amid delays and discouragements, and 
to his ultimate success. It was this spirit that 
induced our late missionary, Paterson, to relinquish 
a sphere of labour in which he had not a reasonable 
prospect of being useful to the extent of his desires, 
and to say to the church, when requiring foreign 
agents, * Here am I, send me ! ' and it is on account 
of the want of it that many, of fair talents and acquire- 
ments, spend a lifetime in a limited field of exertion, 
in which they can accomplish nothing compared with 
what they might do, if, with souls fired by a noble 
enthusiasm, they were to offer their services in 
more extensive, laborious, and self-denying under* 
takings. 

In commencing the work of the ministry, Christ 
crucified should be the grand theme of the mission- 
ary's sermons. His gospel will be the power of God 
to salvation. At the same time he must aim at produc- 
ing conviction of sin in the heart of the hearers, with- 
out which a Saviour will not be appreciated. Sinners 
must be closely grappled with, and the missionary must 
be satisfied with nothing short of conversion. Sinners 
must be turned from darkness to light, from the power 
of Satan unto God. I have found it of great conse- 
quence to make a marked distinction between the 
work of atonement already completed, which is to be 
the object of faith, and the application and completion 
of salvation, in which we must be co-workers with 
God. In communicating such instructions, both pub- 
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licly and more privately, the assistance of the Spirit 
must be implored. 

The exercise of discipline is a most important 
branch of a missionary's work. He should feel a sin* 
cere desire to know the truth, however painful, when 
persons are accused, and judge according to the moral 
evidence which may be adduced, and be satisfied with 
such evidence, even although it may come short of 
legal proof. The passing over of gross immoralities 
because the evidence of guilt is not so strong as some 
may demand, is most ruinous to all parties, while I 
have uniformly observed, that the exercise of rigid 
discipline was productive of the happiest consequences. 
The future character of churches will greatly depend 
upon the foundation that may be laid in the first 
generation of members. 

ADVICE TO CHURCHES. 

The exhortation of our Saviour not to be like a 
candle under a bushel, but to make our lights to shine 
around us, and before others, is applicable to churches 
as well as to individuals. Those congregations who 
merely maintain ordinances among themselves! have 
only done half their duty. They should, in ordinary 
circumstances, extend the gospel to others who are 
destitute of it; and unless an effort be made by 
all -practicable means to accomplish this end, God is 
not likely to bestow much blessing upon them. 

Many years ago I was acquainted with a minister 
and his congregation who were involved in a const-* 
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derable debt, which they considered a sufficient excuse 
for their neglecting the cause of missions. This debt 
continued without much diminution until another mi- 
nister of a more generous and missionary spirit suc- 
ceeded, who continued to pay off the debt, and support 
missions simultaneously, and the divine blessing gave 
him success. T remember of a considerable number 
of extra calls being made upon my own congregation, 
which led me to fear that there would be some diffi- 
culty in meeting its own expenses, but was surprised 
to find that its funds were more satisfactory that year 
than usual. In fact, I have uniformly observed that 
those congregations which manifested the greatest 
missionary zeal were the most prompt in sustaining 
their own cause, kindest to the poor and to their own 
minister. I was lately delighted with an account 
which one of the most popular of our city ministers 
gave at a public meeting of the effects which the 
missionary spirit, when kindled in his congregation, 
produced upon every department of its economy. 
The most prosperous period of my congregation was 
when their prayers were poured out in behalf of 
Africa, and when they contributed I think £200 for 
that special purpose, in little more than a year. 

I also recommend to every christian church the 
formation of a juvenile missionary association, con- 
nected with the Sabbath school classes. In Hamp- 
den congregation there has been such an association 
for many years. The collectors and office-bearers, 
with the exception of the president and treasurer, are 
all young persons. They raised for several years about 
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£50 per annum, and with all the disadvantages of 
last year, their funds exceeded £28. I found that 
much depended upon the regularity of the meetings, 
the communication of interesting intelligence, and the 
collectors calling for subscriptions on the appointed 
day of the month. This is an excellent seminary for 
the youth learning habits of usefulness and christian 
philanthropy, and many have derived saving advan- 
tage from such employments. One of my black elders 
informed me that his mind was first aroused, and 
convictions of sin kindled in his conscience, by think- 
ing of the incongruity of his acting as a collector for 
the missionary society, and thus showing an interest 
in the salvation of others, while he remained callous 
about his own soul. 

Just as the MS. was about to be sent to the press, 
I received an order for seven copies of the * Reminis- 
cences ' from a layman, one of the oldest and warmest 
friends of missions that our church contains. The 
following extract from his letter bears on this subject, 
and may be useful : — * There is one point on which 
too many churches need light'and expostulation : I 
feel persuaded that they sit still, as regards missionary 
effort, on the ground that they have difficulty in mak- 
ing ends meet ; things may even be going back, as 
regards their own resources, and they accordingly 
argue that it is not their province to do anything for 
others, until they themselves are in a better position. 
As regards difficulties, all this may be true, and too 
easily accounted for, very often in consequence of a 
want of method and well-organised plans in the 
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management of congregational temporalities. Other 
causes may also be assigned, jet all the while, not a 
few of the members may be in such circumstances, 
that without any sacrifice they might do a great deal 
in the missionary cause. The surest way of placing 
their own concerns in a prosperous condition, is to 
attend in right earnest to their duty of communicating 
to others in less favoured circumstances, by means of 
devoted missionaries at home and abroad, a knowledge 
of the way of salvation in obedience to the command 
of our Redeemer.' 

It would be foreign to my purpose to enlarge on the 
duty of removing that concentrated home heathenism 
which has settled down upon the lanes and wynds of 
our large towns and cities. The victims of ignorance 
and vice at home have souls as precious as those at a 
distance, and by uniting home with foreign missions 
the often repeated objection, 'we have plenty of 
heathens at home,' would be obviated, while the spirit 
of our Saviour's instructions would be carried out, 
'beginning at Jerusalem.' The field is the world, 
and foreign and home missions should be carried on 
simultaneously ; both are required, and they will pro- 
duce a favourable reaction on each other. 

But as churches are composed of individuals, the 
zeal which characterises the aggregate will not rise 
above the attainments of the several members. Per- 
sonal piety and an interest in the cause of Christ, are 
therefore essential requisites to those who compose a 
missionary church. Many at present are willing to 
support the ordinances of religion among themselves, 
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but indifferent to the claims and wants of others, at 
well as deaf to the last command of the Saviour. These 
only do part of their duty. Having freely received, 
they refuse to give, and expose themselves to a curse 
greater than that of Meroz, refusing to deliver a soul 
from death ; they show a callousness much greater 
and more criminal than one who would avoid the 
trouble or expense of assisting a dying fellow-creature, 
' passing by on the other side.' At one period I sug- 
gested that individual christians, who could not per- 
sonally engage in missionary work, should employ 
substitutes as a proper index of their missionary zeal ; 
and I have lived to see the day when not a few, on 
whom God has bestowed wealth, are carrying this 
principle into practical operation. 

ADDRESS TO JAMAICA CHURCHES. 

You are like a city set upon a hill y enemies and 
friends are observing your conduct, and both religion 
and freedom will be affected by your behaviour, either 
favourably or the reverse. You have been accused 
of indolence. This may be true in other parts of the 
island, but I cannot accuse those of you that I am 
acquainted with of this sin. Be ' diligent in your 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the* Lord.' live 
together in love and peace ; this will be comfortable 
to yourselves, as well as pleasing to God. It is by 
this that you are to show that you are Christ's dis- 
ciples. Be separate from the ungodly of the world, 
and give no countenance to any sin : ' Have no fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather 
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reprove them.* I must tell you, that I think you fail 
more in this duty than in any other, and religion will 
never prosper among you until you keep yourselves 
more separate from the unclean. There are a great 
number of exceedingly wicked people in the island, 
with whom you should keep no company whatever, 
but decidedly condemn their conduct. This is the 
greatest kindness to themselves, as it may make them 
ashamed, and bring them to repentance. Keep your 
children at school; education is more valuable to them 
than riches. Let every one be able at least to read 
the bible. It is a disgrace for any young person to 
grow up in a free country without some measure of 
education. Watch over your children on Sabbath, 
and see that they attend the classes. Be regular in 
reading the scriptures, and in prayer in your families. 
Remember that God will pour his fury on the 
families that call not upon his name. Forsake not 
the assembling of yourselves together as the manner 
of some is. Remember that every Sabbath should be 
kept holy to the Lord. And one day a-week is little 
enough for seeking instruction for your souls. They 
are guilty of grievous sin who think the second Sab- 
bath, or one in a month, enough to sanctify. 

Some of you dislike to be told much about money ; 
but the duty of giving to the cause of Christ is a most 
important one, which you must learn. Christians in 
Scotland make sacrifices, and submit to trials in sup- 
porting the cause of religion, and also that they may 
be able to support missions. Tou must do the same, 
and will be willing to do so if the love of Christ dwell 
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in your hearts. The first object of every missionary 
congregation should be to bear its own expenses, and 
thus relieve the mission funds, that they may be applied 
to other objects ; and then to assist in sending the 
gospel to others. In this way the gospel will spread 
with increasing rapidity, and Africa and other coun- 
tries will soon be enlightened. Having freely received 
the gospel, and having learned to value it, freely 
bestow the same blessing upon others who are, as you 
were, perishing for lack of knowledge. 

Please read the previous section, as it applies 
equally to you ; and keep in mind that the cause of 
emancipation is in a great measure entrusted to you* 
If you prove unprofitable as free labourers, and seek 
your own things, without regard to the honour of 
Christ and the good of your fellow-men, the Americans 
will— with some appearance of fairness — say that the 
black people are not fit to be free. Put yourselves to 
inconvenience, then, and submit even to what you 
may consider a hardship, that the cause of emancipa- 
tion may be honoured, and your brethren according to 
the flesh admitted to the same privileges which you 
enjoy. 

The christian churches of Britain deeply sympa- 
thise with you in the sufferings to which you have 
been exposed by the prevalence of that awful pestilence 
—the cholera. You previously heard of its ravages 
in other lands, but I believe there is no other country 
in which it has caused anything like the desolation 
that has passed over Jamaica. You were often 
warned of coming judgments, which your ministers 
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could not but foresee, and many now in their graves 
treated such counsels as an idle fable. . Ob that they 
had attended to the things which belonged to their 
peace before they were hidden from their eyes ! I 
hope all thoughtless and irreligious persons will take 
warning from this visitation, and forsake their evil 
ways. They should remember that this scourge often 
returns again ; and if there were no danger from it, 
God Has ten thousand other instruments by which he 
can destroy his enemies. I am not so uncharitable, 
however, as to suppose that all the victims of the 
cholera were cut down in God's displeasure. Al- 
though the greater proportion were irreligious persons, 
there were others who were taken away from the evil 
to come, and whose example you should follow. Of 
these, I may allude to one, — the wife of one of your 
ministers, who had only lately entered on a sphere of 
usefulness ; but her day of exertion closed soon and 
suddenly, in the convulsions of that terrible disease. 
One of the native teachers, too, who was trained up 
under my ministry, and who was a young man of 
great promise, has also gone to his reward. May the 
Lord raise up many in Jamaica of a like spirit ! A 
number of your elders have also been suddenly 
removed from their useful labours, and many orphans 
have been cast upon the charity of the country. I 
hope you will not be backward in the performance of 
the christian duty of providing for them. 

Let it now be your anxious endeavour to make up 
the breaches which the pestilence has occasioned. 
Earnestly and kindly invite sinners to come to the 
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Saviour, and set before them a consistent and winning 
example ; and let all the people of God be more zeal- 
ous and devoted and dutiful than they have hitherto 
been. Let them humble themselves under the chas- 
tening hand of their God, and he will heal and 
comfort them. He will not be always wroth. He 
will turn again and have compassion upon them, and 
his deliverances will be the theme of their songs in the 
house of their pilgrimage, 

BECBHT TRIALS OF THB MISSION. 

For several years the churches have been suffering 
from the same causes which have depressed the colo- 
nial interests generally. The people have become 
poor and unable to contribute to the support of reli- 
gion and maintain their children at school, as they did 
for several years ; and poverty has the same effect 
upon the mind, and tone of religious feeling, which it 
has everywhere else, for it is ascertained that a state 
of poverty does not contribute to religious prosperity. 
It is not a kind of affliction that leads to seriousness 
and piety, but to anxious thoughts about the necessa- 
ries of life, and it presses down the spirit to the dust. 
Hence the prayer, ' Give me not poverty.' Soon, 
unless a favourable change take place, many, both 
parents and children, will be destitute of decent cloth- 
ing, and both the school and church will be deserted. 
All denominations in the island are deeply affected by 
the late depression of commerce. 

Our mission has also passed through an ordeal of 
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another kind. Death has cut off a number who were 
among the youngest and most efficient of its labourers. 
This was especially the case in the Northern Presby- 
tery, of which I was a member. At four successive 
meetings it was found necessary to enter into the 
minutes a memorial of its deceased clerk, and appoint 
a new one. The first of them was the Rev. W. P. 
Young. I had been assisting him in some special 
service in his congregation a few days before the 1st 
of August, 1849, and he had preached at Hampden 
only a few weeks before his illness, and all remarked 
the improvement which he was making in spiritual 
attainments. On returning from Hampden to Good- 
will village, where my family were residing during 
the greater part of the week, I incidentally heard that 
he had been ailing, but was considered convalescent ; 
however, fearing that he might be worse than was 
supposed, I immediately rode on to Cornwall, where 
he resided, and found him very poorly. In the course 
of the afternoon the fever yielded to the remedies 
which were administered to him, when he expressed 
his gratitude for the relief he felt, and assured us that 
it was well with his soul. As the evening advanced, 
however, the fever returned with increased violence, 
and in two hours he was no longer an inhabitant of 
earth. His young bereaved widow could scarcely be- 
lieve that death had indeed deprived her of her stay; 
and the congregation only then fully appreciated the 
pastor whom God had given to them. The decease 
of Mr Caldwell, at Mount Horeb, was equally sudden 
and unexpected. The last time I saw him was at the 
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induction of Mr Scott to the congregation of Montego 
Bay, when he appeared the most healthy and vigo- 
rous member of presbytery. In the coarse of a week 
after he was seized with a virulent fever, which ran 
its fatal course in a few days. He too left a young 
widow, to whom he had been united only a few 
months, and who was' well fitted for usefulness in the 
sphere into which she had entered. He was about to 
remove to Rose Hill, as successor to the Rev. Mr 
Anderson, who went to Calabar ; so that two con- 
gregations had to lament his decease. In close 
succession the Rev. J. Scott, after becoming a 
widower, followed his beloved wife to an early grave. 
He had caught fever at Green Island, where he had 
been settled a few months, but was convalescent, and 
had spent a week with me in the country after sus- 
taining the family loss I have alluded to. He was 
resigned to the will of God, and anxious to engage in 
his new pastoral labours, when a relapse of fever ter- 
minated a life which promised to be eminently useful, 
and left the congregation vacant a second time in the 
course of a few months. The next breach in the 
mission was caused by the death of Mr Cailender at 
Kingston, who had been for a number of years in a 
weak state of health, but was enabled to effect much 
in establishing our new station in Kingston, and was 
much and deservedly esteemed by all who knew him 
and could appreciate his worth. The Rev. W. Turn- 
bull was another victim of constitutional disease 
rather than of the climate. During the six months 
of tolerable health which he enjoyed, his ministry was 
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much valued, and I hope blessed, to the Mount Zion 
congregation, among whom he settled. His sermons 
produced uncommon seriousness, and even during 
his lingering illness the addresses with which he fur- 
nished the catechist to read to them, had a similar 
effect. It was delightful to be with him, even when 
scarcely able to make himself intelligible ; he then 
spake of heaven and eternal things as matters with 
which he was intimately familiar. He too left a 
widow, who duriug her short career of married life 
had acted the part of a faithful and affectionate nurse. 
These all died in the faith. Their confidence re- 
mained to the last unshaken, and they were more fit 
for giving comfort to their afflicted friends than in 
want of these consolations in their last moments. 
Their testimony extended to the very grave; and 
from their graves they still speak to us, and call upon 
us to be ready, for we know not when our Lord cometh. 
Qowever, while the change has been gain to them, it 
has been a sore trial to the mission. Several of the 
vacant stations still remain unsupplied, and few are 
disposed to say, ' Send me ! ' 

While I write, another affliction has befallen Ja- 
maica. That desolating scourge, the cholera, has 
spread its terrific wings over the island, and has cut 
off even a third of the inhabitants of some districts ; 
and some villages are said to have been completely 
depopulated, and thousands have been deposited in 
the grave without the luxury of a coffin. Many cir- 
cumstances point out this scourge as a judgment from 
God, and the sins of the land afforded ample cause 
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for it. As one of the missionaries remarked, When 
the epidemic commenced, ' Many are guilty of the 
same crimes for which the Jewish nation suffered so 
much — neglecting the soul and rejecting the Saviour. 
If the island escape a general and severe chastise- 
ment, it will be indebted to the Lord's mercy and 
forbearance.' As this is a malady from the repeated 
visitations of which no country can claim exemption, 
it may be interesting to notice some of the phases of 
that fearful disease as it swept over the island. 
It commenced on the east, and in the town of Port 
Royal, into which it was supposed to have been 
introduced from Chagres. By somewhat slow but 
steady steps it proceeded westward, both along the 
sea-shore on each side and through the interior of the 
country. It generally seized first on marshy and 
sickly districts, — spreading along the course of 
rivers; and having acquired increased virulence in 
these places, it extended even to healthy localities, 
where disease used to be almost unknown. Wherever 
there were white people, who exerted themselves in 
adopting preventive measures — administering to the 
sick, and the speedy burial of the dead — the disease 
was generally manageable, and a considerable pro* 
portion of those who were seized were restored ; bat 
where such assistance was wanting, and the negroes 
got into a panic, it spread with desolating violence, 
sweeping away almost the entire population of some 
of the villages. In several districts the living were 
unable to bury the dead, and the consequence was 
most appalling. Strangers are said to have found it 
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necessary to set fire to houses which contained putri~ 
fying corpses ; and thus endeavoured to destroy the 
infection, which the unburied dead produced more 
than any other cause. Persons fleeing away from 
districts where the pestilence prevailed carried it 
with them ; and others wandering from healthy loca- 
lities to places where the cholera prevailed, were 
seized on their return home, and were the cause of its 
spreading in these places. In some instances, female 
friends were sent away from towns where it prevailed 
to healthy districts, and when brought back after it 
had subsided, they were taken ill and died. 

The districts which have escaped, or have been 
visited with a very modified form of the disease, are 
those where there are no rivers, such as the parish of 
Manchester, and where precautionary measures had 
been adopted. Among these I am glad to enumerate 
the village of New Cargen, close by Hampden church 
and manse. There stagnant water was drained off — 
a person was appointed to give medicine to those who 
exhibited any premonitory symptoms of the disease 
— a strict watch was established to prevent persons 
coming from infected places to the village, and con- 
tinued, earnest prayer was offered up to Him who 
has the pestilence under his control, both in their 
families and at daily social prayer meetings. An 
hospital was also provided, and a committee to dig 
graves, etc., and up to the last date from the island, 
my family wrote to me with thankful hearts, that they 
and the neighbouring villagers had been mercifully 
preserved. The manager of Dundee, close by, had also. 
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used similar precautions, and that estate had likewise 
escaped. Goodwill was also favourably situated, the 
soil being dry, a medical man being in the village, 
and the inhabitants being sober and regular in their 
habits. Preventive measures were also adopted, 
and hearing of the disastrous consequences of the 
dead remaining unburied, a number of graves were 
opened to prevent any delay in interment should a 
sudden mortality take place among them. The school 
too was dismissed when the epidemic approached the 
village, and the school-room close by the village was 
converted into an hospital, to which the sick were 
instantly removed, and the doctor's prescriptions faith- 
fully applied. Although it appears to have been twice 
visited by cholera, only five of twelve cases were fatal 
in a population of five hundred people. The saline 
draughts, along with calomel and opium in some 
cases, were administered with evident success. Ano- 
ther of the villages, Blythston, lost about the same 
number of its inhabitants. A fourth independent 
village, Edenvale, was visited by the pestilence, 
but no death took place. Hampden estate also 
escaped. In Hampden congregation only 17 of the 
630 members have fallen, although the scourge 
raged with awful severity on a number of the estates 
in the district Other congregations, however, have 
suffered much more severely. That of Bellevue, which 
is composed of persons who reside in the vicinity of 
the Marthabrae river, has lost a third ; Mount Zion 
an equal if not greater proportion ; Goshen a fourth, 
and that of Port Maria has probably suffered even 
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more severely. Oar friends at Carron Hall have 
also been surrounded with the dead and dying. Both 
our missionaries, and the principal members of their 
churches appear to have exerted themselves laudably 
in administering to the sick. 

The Governor, in council, recommended that all in- 
tercourse between the healthy and infected districts 
should be prevented. Many ridiculed the advice, but 
results prove that it was a wise one. Not only was 
the disease prevented from spreading, in such villages 
as Cargen and Dundee, where this precaution was 
adopted, but the greater part of the parish of 
Westmoreland was preserved by acting on this 
principle. 

Some of the managers of estates were accused of 
cowardice, in shutting themselves up in their houses, 
or escaping into healthy districts, leaving the negroes 
to perish without an effort to ward off the fell destroyer. 
In such cases the mortality was awful. On the 
contrary, there were others who exerted themselves 
nobly, in assisting and encouraging the labourers to 
use the means of self-preservation which were within 
their reach, and with the happiest results. I could 
mention the names of several who deserve honour 
for their benevolent exertions, but it might be thought 
invidious to do so, and they have their reward in the 
satisfaction which they must experience in their own 
minds. 

There were instances of the sick refusing medicine 
even when offered, perhaps thinking that the sudden 
and general mortality which prevailed arose from 
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poisoning. In other cases there was a general panic, 
which unfitted those who were seized with it from 
using precautions for their own protection, or assisting 
their sick relatives. The worst instance that came 
to my knowledge of christian people being panic* 
struck by the cholera, was that of a family in a dis- 
tant village, but within the bounds of Hampden con- 
gregation. Two sisters of the mother of the family 
were seized in the evening, and in the course of a few 
hours died ; two of the children were then taken ill, 
and expired; and a third was in the agonies of death. 
Finding that all their efforts were unavailing, the 
husband snatched up the fourth and only surviving 
child in his arms, and along with his wife ran from 
the house, scarcely knowing whither they went, till 
they fell down exhausted. One of the Hampden 
elders came to know the state in which this family 
were in, and hastened to their relief, found the four 
dead bodies in different parts of the house, and the 
fifth in a dying state. The medical man who prac- 
tised in that district, remarked, that although it looked 
strange, flight was the only safety of the survivors, 
the air being evidently impregnated with deadly 
poison. The sudden attack of sickness, and almost 
immediate fatal termination of the tragedy, accounts 
for the terror which seized the surviving relations, 
whose conduct we can scarcely condemn: whole 
households, composed of parents and children, were 
swept away in one night, and in some instances days 
had passed before neighbours suspected that death 
reigned in the habitation, when the atmosphere was 
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in such a state, that it was necessary to consume the 
houses with their putrid contents. Many were buried 
without a coffin, and others had not even a grave. 

The escape of Edenvale was attributed, in a great 
measure, to several of the females determining to 
stand by one another to the last, and the Lord blessed 
their exertions, so that though some of the cases were 
very severe, none of them proved fatal. A number 
of the females there and in other places deserve com- 
mendation for their exertions, in preserving the lives 
of such as were seized with the pestilence. 

I lately received a most interesting letter from my 
brother, Mr P. Anderson, in which he entered into a 
heart-rending account of sixty- two orphans in his con- 
gregation, whose fathers and in some cases also their, 
mothers had fallen by cholera. He expresses the 
warmest gratitude for the assistance he had received 
from one of the wealthy and liberal members of our 
church, who had transmitted to him a large sum of 
money, to enable him to alleviate the sufferings 
occasioned by the ravages of the cholera, and de- 
scribes the plans he has adopted, especially for assist- 
ing orphans both in procuring the necessaries of life 
and education. It appears that an orphan institution 
which was proposed, and for which large subscriptions 
were made, is likely to be quite a sectarian establish- 
ment, a mere appendage of the Church of England. 
Such are the schemes of the Jamaica legislators: 
even the few good things they attempt, are frequently 
disfigured and rendered abortive by bigotry and 
selfishness. The representative of Trelawney, in, 
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which the number of dissenters are probably three 
for one of the Church of England, might have been 
expected to frame a bill of a more liberal character, 
and thus secure the blessings of an institution so much 
required for dissenters as well as churchmen. 

While many have been left orphans, not a few have 
also been made childless by this desolating epidemic ; 
and many a grave contains parents and children in 
mingled confusion. One of the first of the fetal cases 
in Trelawney was that of a child. When the father 
saw the lifeless body of his daughter, who a few days 
before had been in all the bloom and freshness of 
health, he threw his arms around his beloved child 
and hugged it to his bosom, and by the following 
morning he followed her into the eternal world. 

The greater proportion of those who have perished 
were persons ill provided with the necessaries and 
comforts of life, or whose habits were irregular and 
immoral. Whole families of the latter class were the 
first who were swept away. A few also of such as 
were sober and religious were cut off; and wherever 
the disease became peculiarly virulent the proportion 
of the religious class increased. Many orphans have 
been cast upon the charity of the public, and many of 
the wealthy have responded nobly to the cry for help ; 
while many special efforts and several munificent sub- 
scriptions have been made to relieve the sufferings of 
our mission churches. It is a remarkable feet that the 
coolies from India, where the cholera originated, have 
generally been exempted from its destructive infill* 
ence. Perhaps' this circumstance may be partly 
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accounted for by the nature of their sustenance being 
rice and other kinds of soft food ; while the cocos 
and plantains, with salt fish, in general use among the 
black people, have produced an unfavourable result in 
their case. 

There was a great want of medical men in many 
districts of the island. In some large parishes there 
was only one doctor, in others none. In the interior 
<of the parishes of Trelawney and St James, between 
Montego Bay and the village of Duncan's, there were 
only two — one in Hampden congregation and the 
other in that of Bellevue— each having a district of 
ten miles square, with a population of twelve or 
fifteen thousand. For two weeks the pestilence raged 
with dreadful violence around Bellevue, and Dr Scott, 
a young man of excellent character and great pro* 
mise, after undergoing great fatigue, without being 
able to procure assistance of other medical men from 
Falmouth, where the epidemic prevailed, at last him- 
self sunk under the disease, after being weakened 
and exhausted by fatigue and anxiety. His end was 
peace, however. I knew him intimately, admitted 
him to communion with the church, and, although he 
was surrounded with temptations, I never heard the 
slightest breath of slander against him, or suffered an 
uneasy thought on his account. He died immediately 
after singing the first few verses of the last paraphrase. 

It is surprising that Dr Miller, the other medical 
man, did not also sink under the weight of labour 
which devolved upon him, after the death of Dr 
Scott, and many must have perished in that country 
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district without any assistance whatever* I am quite 
unable to perceive the justice of three or four medical 
men confining their attention to a town containing 
only a small proportion of the inhabitants of the 
parish, to the neglect of the estates and villages where 
the cholera raged with the greatest violence, and for 
which little if any assistance could be obtained from 
the town doctors. Their practice usually extends to 
the country ; and the villagers, as well as owners of 
estates who have lost many of their labourers, will 
no doubt pay their full share of the expense of medi- 
cal attendance. 

Dr M'Fadyen, a member of our Kingston Session, 
and a man of great professional experience and exemp- 
lary christian character, also sunk into a premature 
grave, through excessive labour and fatigue. Dr Pal- 
mer, of Spanish Town, a man of great benevolence and 
integrity, and who suffered much by his opposition 
to slavery, also fell a victim of professional zeaL Dr 
Cook of St Mary's, too, after struggling in vain to 
resist the progress of the disease at Port Maria, was 
himself caught in its mighty grasp. Several other 
medical men, personally unknown to me, were also 
cut off, either by the cholera or through excessive 
fatigue in their professional labours. Our mission 
families, with one exception alluded to elsewhere, 
have nappily escaped, although one of their number, 
lately arrived in the country, was affected in a mild 
form, and soon recovered. 

The colony has received a fresh stroke by this 
visitation, in which our churches have been deeply 
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involved in common with others. May the Lord 
sanctify the dispensation, in arousing and converting 
the ungodly, and quickening his people to a greater 
measure of piety and zeal ! This indeed appears for 
the present to he the case. In letters recently re- 
ceived from Jamaica, I find the following statements : 
— ' The religious stir in this quarter (Bellevue) is 
greater than I ever saw it before. Many of the care- 
less are now coming to me; and perhaps, having 
spared them, the Lord will give them to the church 
by a true conversion, in order to fill up the places of 
the dear departed/ — ' The church (Brownsville) is 
crowded on Sabbath to excess. I cannot but hope 
that God is converting this awful scourge which has 
come among us into a blessing.' — ' The congregations 
(Hampden) have been even larger than usual, and 
there is much concern among those who have for- 
merly been careless. There are prayer meetings 
night and morning in the several districts, and the 
elders say that the prayer houses are crowded, and 
the outward reform very great. Mr M'Lachlan tells 
me that he cannot find room for the Somerton people, 
and that they are making an additional number of 
benches.' — 'Our numbers (at Kingston) are more 
than doubled during the past year. When I took the 
charge the roll of communicants was 49 ; it is now 
105, and our congregation of stated or of occasional 
hearers is steadily on the increase.' 
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SKCOUBAGEMENT8 TO PERSEVERE IK THE JAMAICA MISSION. 

1st. Past success. — It is only twenty-six years since 
the mission was commenced, during the first ten of 
which slavery continued, and there were only -a few 
agents ; and we now count the number of our com- 
municants and scholars by thousands. Perhaps there 
is no mission of any name which has prospered more, 
and attained such an extensive influence in such a 
limited time. The manner in which God has been 
pleased to smile upon our instructions, encourages us 
to persevere. 

2d. No affliction has befallen us but what is com- 
mon to others, — Until of late, our missionaries en- 
joyed surprising health. During twenty-four years 
there had been only four deaths, one caught fever 
from being drenched with rain, another settled in a 
peculiarly sickly locality, and a third, in consequence 
of his horse's wandering, had walked a number of 
miles in a very sultry day, by which he was quite 
exhausted and heated, and the fourth was thrown out 
of his gig, by which he met his death. While we 
were thus so wonderfully preserved, other societies 
were suffering. In one year the Wesleyan Methodists 
lost seven missionaries, and a number of wives and 
children. In another, the Moravians lost about half 
of their missionaries) — and more recently, the Baptists 
lost Messrs Knibb, Burchel, and several others. 
When the stroke, therefore, fell on us, it was no new 
thing that had happened. There were in our case, 
indeed, several perplexing circumstances which it is 
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difficult to explain. The brethren who were cutoff 
were those who were most likely to sustain the mis* 
sion for many years, a$d<$everal of them lived in the 
most salubrious parts of the country. No reason could 
be assigned for their sickness and death. But the 
Lord's being pleased to afflict us, does not justify us 
in relinquishing his work. On the contrary, the very 
graves of these missionaries forbid our retreat — the 
soil which is consecrated by their dust must not be 
yielded up to the enemy. Others must continue to 
reap the fruits of their labours. 

3d. The converts who have already joined the 
mission, with their children, demand continued in' 
struction. — Churches have been begun, but they are 
still in a state of infancy and not of maturity. Con- 
tinued fostering care is necessary to secure the results 
which present appearances justify us in expecting. 
This is peculiarly the case in reference to the young, 
whose instruction is yet to begin. Besides, there 
are at and around all our stations, a large field of 
heathenism still to be cultivated ; many backsliders 
too to be reclaimed. Compassion for them, as well 
as justice to those who have placed themselves under 
the instruction and discipline of our church, equally 
demand our perseverance. 

4th. Whatever difficulties or discouragements may 
be in our way, the sure promise that the divine bless- 
ing shall rest on all missionary exertions, should 
animate us to perseverance. — What God has deter- 
mined to accomplish cannot fail, and his promise of 
success should outweigh every discouragement: the 
i 
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darkest night may be the precursor of the brightest 
morning. The individual christian, the church and. 
its mission, may expect to meet with clouds and 
tempests, as well as sunshine, in their earthly course ; 
just as Israel had to pass through the sea and the 
desert, and many conflicts, in their way to the pro- 
mised land. We have also reason to hope, that the 
worst is past. The decided expression of public 
opinion which has been given, in reference to the 
slave trade treaties, and the honest determination of 
Lord Palmerston, if possible to extinguish the traffic 
in slaves, afford ground of hope, that this moral 
nuisance will be soon swept away, and the unjust 
competition of our colonies, with the worst kind of 
slave-labour for ever terminated. While we hope 
that the trade in sugar will again revive, the attempts 
now made to cultivate cotton may also prove success- 
ful ; and our churches may thus have an opportunity of 
fulfilling all the hopes which we entertained of them, 
and as the season of poverty passes away, the present 
religious apathy may also disappear. Every honour- 
able and generous, as well as christian feeling requires 
that a people struggling under difficulties should be 
aided rather than abandoned ; and if returning tem- 
poral prosperity should not be accompanied with a 
corresponding religious revival, steps may then be 
taken to reduce the expense of the mission, and 
accommodate the number and character of their mini* 
sters to the exertions they make in supporting them. 
5. The redaction which has taken place in other 
missions leaves the greater responsibility upon us. — 
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Whether it arises from want of funds or discourage* 
-ments in the foreign missions, or any other cause, it 
is manifest that the other societies, instead of sustain- 
ing or extending their operations, are contracting 
them. Few if any stations may be given up, but 
they are filled by inferior agents ; or one is obliged to 
divide his time and energies among two or more 
congregations. Should all act on this principle, 
justice cannot possibly be done to Jamaica. Let at 
least one church stand steadfast in missionary exer- 
tion, and continue manfully to bear the heat and 
burden of the day. Our missionaries are now, as 
they have been, respected in the country ; and they 
are all men who deserve the confidence of the church 
at home. Let their number be kept up, their hands 
sustained, and their hearts encouraged in the Lord's 
work. 

6. The conversion of Africa requires the Jamaica 
Mission to be sustained. — When we commenced the 
mission to Calabar we laid it down as a fundamental 
principle, that the missionaries and teachers should 
either be natives of tropical countries or acclimated 
to them. We then entertained the opinion that 
Jamaica was much more healthy than Calabar, and I 
am still convinced that this is the case, notwithstand- 
ing the sickly year which passed over us in Jamaica, 
and the unexpected measure of health which our Cala* 
bar missionaries have enjoyed. May this prosperity 
of the African Mission long continue ! But even if 
there should be less difference in the salubrity of the 
two countries than we supposed, it is of great import- 
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ance that missionaries should acquire a knowledge of 
their own constitutions, and learn to take care of their 
own health. This is done in Jamaica, where persons 
are forced to attend to symptoms which would be 
disregarded in Britain, and learn to apply remedies in 
sickness as well as watch against it. We also sup- 
posed that our academy would be of service to Africa, 
but the acquirements and sagacity of the Calabar 
youths lead us to hope .that, independent of this 
institution, they will soon be useful to their native 
land. In judging of either case, however, we 
should be cautious, and especially till we see some 
cases of decided conversion at Calabar. In both 
countries the young have many bad examples before 
them. Some have sinful habits formed in their 
character ; and few of the present generation will 
be found deserving of confidence in situations of 
great responsibility. Every branch of our degenerate 
race must be cultivated and trained, before it can 
acquire a high standard of moral excellence, and all 
experience has taught us this truth in Jamaica. 

Lastly. The taunts of the ungodly should deter us 
from fainting in our missionary exertions. — 'These 
men began to build and were not able to finish*' 
They believe in a coming millennium, and allow their 
cause to go back. They are Voluntaries ; yet no- 
thing but State churches can persevere and overcome 
difficulties. Let not these taunts be applied to us. 
The United Church is capable of carrying on more 
than has been attempted, and should advance in her 
course of benevolence rather than recede from it* Let 
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her path be like that of the shining light, shining 
more and more unto the perfect day. Let her arise 
and shine, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners. Let her imitate, 
in sowing wheat, the diligence of the enemy in sow- 
ing tares. Twenty-one Jesuite priests are now said 
to be busy in diffusing error in Jamaica. Let our 
missionaries out-number them, and show at least 
equal diligence in diffusing the pure and saving 
doctrines of the gospel. 

PRAYER FOR MISSIONS. 

Money is necessary for setting up the machinery 
or frame- work of missions ; and prayer is equally 
essential to their success and prosperity. For these 
things God must be inquired of by his people to do it 
for them. In answer to united, believing, fervent sup- 
plications, God will pour his Spirit on all flesh. That 
Spirit shall come down as rain on the mown grass, as 
showers that water the earth. This is the blessing 
which the Jamaica missionaries implore the British 
churches to ask — the- outpouring of the Spirit — that 
their wounds maybe healed — that the gospel may have 
free course and be glorified, and that times of refresh- 
ing may come from the presence of the Lord. They 
ask that prayer may be made for them unceasingly, — in 
the secret chamber, in the family, in the prayer 
meetings, and public assemblies. It is expected that 
the members and office-bearers of the United Church 
should pray for a blessing to rest on the work of their 
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own hands; that they should earnestly desire and 
pray for success on a scheme which costs them so 
much money. It is their incumbent duty to pray for 
their mission congregations, for they pray for their 
benefactors who sent the gospel to them. This I 
have often heard, and have thought of it as an illus- 
tration of the saying of Job : ' The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon me ;' and who in 
such peril as those whose souls are in danger f and 
who are likely to offer such earnest prayers for bene- 
factors as those whose souls have been delivered from 
eternal ruin ? Blessings have abundantly been 
poured out on the United Presbyterian Church, in 
union, extension, and prosperity, since she engaged 
more abundantly in missionary labour. There is 
nothing unreasonable in supposing that these bless* 
ings have been bestowed partly in answer to the 
prayers of her christian converts. At the same time 
I feel a strong conviction that there is a great defici- 
ency of earnest believing prayer among us — of 
wrestling with God for the prosperity and extension 
of the Eedeemer's kingdom, as a cause in which we 
feel a solemn and deep interest Prayer is the con- 
ducting rod by which the expression of our wants and 
desires ascend to heaven, and the electric fire of 
spiritual influence and love descend upon us. As 
Jacob wrestled with God, and as a prince prevailed, 
so let us pray. Let us give Him no rest till he 
establish and till he make Jerusalem a praise in 
the earth. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It is probable that the friends of missions may feel 
somewhat disappointed by the perusal of the preced- 
ing Reminiscences. I have generally committed my 
recollections to paper as they occurred on the various 
topics. A simple relation of facts and feelings, there- 
fore, without any attempt at ornament, is all that I 
profess to give. As to the impression which I intend 
to make on the mind of the reader, 1 trust it will be 
strictly consistent with truth. I would not detract 
from the glory which is due to God by under-estimat- 
ing the results of the glorious gospel. All praise be to 
God that so much has been accomplished. I would 
consider it equally improper to give too bright a 
colouring to our mission; not merely as wrong in 
itself, but also calculated to arrest the missionary 
spirit as unnecessary, or afterwards to cause a painful 
reaction. Whatever be the consequences, therefore, 
I have stated the simple truth, in describing the pre- 
sent condition of our mission. It has often occurred 
to me that we expected too much from our negro 
congregations, and made too little allowance for what 
the members but a very short time ago were. They 
also appear in their natural character, and not in- 
vested with that artificial dress which polished life 
and public opinion in Britain often produces, by 
which the real state of the mind is, to a great extent, 
concealed ; or if they possess an artificial character, 
it is that cunning and duplicity to which the slave 
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had recourse for hia protection against his task- 
master. In Britain a hypocrite has many induce- 
ments to conceal his wickedness which would not 
have any weight in Jamaica. Such, therefore, soon 
display their true character, and shock our feelings by 
its unveiled blackness. We were ready also to expect 
that the cause of religion would advance with accele- 
rated rapidity, forgetting that the church in all ages 
has been subject to vicissitude. Besides, it is probable 
that the agents, in collecting and instructing the 
mission church, attributed too much of their previous 
success to their own skill and wisdom ; and God now 
teaches them that he only gives the increase. . It 
would be unreasonable to expect the present genera- 
tion to attain that stability and advancement in 
intelligence which we would wish. They are an 
observant and sagacious people, and some of them are 
acute, and not destitute of intellect ; but they were 
trained in infancy only to attend to material things, 
and therefore found a difficulty, when grown up, in 
learning to read, and few have acquired such facility 
in reading as to take pleasure in perusing a common 
book, — indeed the greater part of the self-taught are 
satisfied in being able to peruse a portion of the bible* 
We must therefore look to a second generation for 
intelligent and advanced christians ; and this too 
will depend much npon efficient schools and Sabbath 
classes, and a saving blessing accompanying such 
agencies. 

As to pecuniary matters, the members in general 
have not yet learned to make sacrifices for Christ's 
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sake; Besides, as one of my brethren lately wrote, 
there is no money in the island at present. In such 
circumstances our sable brethren deserve sympathy 
more than blame ; and the Mission Board must 
exercise patience and liberality towards them, until 
the sunshine of prosperity begin again to gladden 
the island. 

The state of our mission funds is satisfactory ; the 
fields for missionary exertion are inviting, and every 
facility is given for cultivating them; but there 
appears to be a great deficiency of missionary zeal 
among our young men. There are very few offers 
of our advanced students or licentiates, for foreign 
service. This may arise from a variety of causes. 
There may be many openings for them at home, or a 
want of reasonable inducements to go abroad. When 
recruits are required for the army or navy, certain 
definite proposals are made, the period of foreign 
service is limited, and the retiring allowance is 
fixed* Similar inducements are also held out by 
mercantile establishments, and when agents have 
fulfilled their term of service, they return, whether 
sick or well, without any danger of being scowled 
upon as delinquents and deserters. But no similar 
arrangements have as yet been made, at least by our 
church. To prevent misconception, I do not make 
these remarks in a spirit either of bitterness or 
disappointment. I have received nothing but kind- 
ness and respect in my native land. At the same time, 
there is nothing definite to be found either in the 
minutes of our church courts or mission board to 
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which I can refer such as wish information on the 
subject. It is true, the views and prospects of mission- 
aries ought not to be selfish and mercenary, still, 
they ought to be guided by prudence and forethought, 
and for applying such principles in determining what 
shall be the field of labour, we cannot blame them. 
As this is a question which has been more than once 
proposed to me, I would respectfully recommend it 
to the consideration of our Mission Board. There 
is another point which is not a mere matter of theory, 
but which I and others have felt to be of paramount 
importance. I allude to the education of the 
missionaries' families. Whatever inconveniences they 
may be pleased to submit to personally, they may 
feel that they are not justified in depriving their 
children of a proper education. For obtaining this 
object, some satisfactory arrangements might be 
made without incurring any unreasonable expense, 
by which the minds of missionary parents may be 
much relieved. I specify these as the probable 
causes of the difficulty in procuring missionaries ; but 
there is, I fear, a still more lamentable one, which 
will be more difficult to remove — a low standard of 
piety in our age, a deficiency of zeal for the honour 
of God, and the advancement of his cause, and a 
want of compassion for the souls of perishing men. 
I would affectionately press upon the consciences of 
those who are qualified for the work, the consideration 
of this subject. While several missionary churches are 
vacant in Jamaica, and urgent demands for new- 
stations being occupied at Calabar, why are they 
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backward to come to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty? Will their excuses be valid in the 
sight of God 1 Are they satisfactory to their own 
consciences even now ? 

I embrace this opportunity of tendering my thanks 
to the many friends, both ministers and laymen, with 
their families, who have shown me no little kindness 
while engaged in diffusing missionary intelligence 
among them. I hope I am not mistaken in supposing, 
that a missionary spirit is on the increase ; and I have 
been much gratified in observing, in a few of the wealthy 
members of the church, a noble dedication of their 
substance to the cause of the Saviour. I have also 
been much gratified by the steady and zealous 
efforts of many of our ministers, in promoting a 
missionary spirit, although I knew they were not 
supplied with family comforts to the extent that was 
desirable. It is true, that the most certain means for 
improving the spirit and liberality of a congregation, 
is to fan a missionary spirit, and excite an ardent 
desire to promote, by every proper scheme, the cause 
of God ; but it requires strong faith in men struggling 
with difficulties to see this ultimate effect, instead of 
merely resting on their own personal circumstances. 

I dare not flatter our church , however. Neither she 
nor other sister communions in the land have yet 
attained perfection. Many large congregations in our 
body are still, to a great extent, indifferent to the 
duty and privilege of engaging in missionary work, 
satisfied that the light of the gospel shines in the 
midst of themselves, without holding forth the lamp 
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of truth and salvation to those who are perishing in 
darkness. In some cases the ministers are stirring 
up their people to a higher measure of missionary, 
effort 5 in others, they themselves may he affected by 
the prevailing indifference. 

The church is only beginning to do her duty ; all 
that she has as yet gathered is merely the first-fruits. 
The fields are white to the harvest, and invite the 
labourers to put in the sickle. All the changes that 
are taking place, and advances in science and civili- 
sation, are but preparing the way for tbe coming of 
the Saviour, in the power of his grace, and effulgence 
of millennial glory. Let Scotland take her share in the 
mighty enterprise, and profusely dispense the bless- 
ing with which she has been enriched, among those 
who are perishing without God and without hope. 

When we look abroad, especially upon the con- 
tinents and islands of the eastern world, teeming with 
inhabitants, not only sunk to the lowest grade of 
licentiousness and vice, but bound in the fetters of 
superstition, prejudice, and error, and think how 
little has been even attempted in their behalf, how 
few the spots are on which the beams of gospel light 
have been brought to bear, and how powerful the 
systems of superstition are which must be overthrown, 
we are apt to sink into a state of utter despair. 
The attempt to convert such a world by such puny 
means seems to be the height of folly. The question 
is ajpertinent and solemn one, How is the world to 
be converted; through what instrumentality, and 
when ? Can the conquest of a rebellious world be 
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expected to be achieved by a few scattered bands of 
missionaries, such as are at present in the field ? The 
thought is preposterous. The gospel, indeed, is the 
power and the wisdom of God, and the effusion of 
the blessed Spirit can convert the moral desert into 
a fruitful field : he can make even the dry bones to 
live, and cause nations to be born in a day. The 
little leaven can speedily regenerate the whole mass of 
society ; and the reproductive power of religion is 
already becoming manifest, in the readiness with 
which young converts engage in die instruction of 
others. The effectual fervent prayers of the righteous 
also avail much. Still God gives the full blessing to 
the full fidelity, and the church must put forth 
something like adequate exertion, before any great 
results can be accomplished. The church must arise in 
her might, and send forth the best of her sons in greatly 
augmented numbers, before any general and decided 
victories can be secured, and the people be generally 
subdued under the sceptre of Zion's King. If little, 
comparatively, has as yet been accomplished by 
missions, it has greatly exceeded the amount of means 
employed, and the results we could reasonably have 
expected. 

Indeed, we can scarcely anticipate success abroad, 
while we exhibit such a spectacle at home. Our 
Protestantism is scarcely able to repel the aggressions 
of infidelity and Romanism, checking them very im- 
perfectly, and unable to neutralise their injurious 
influences — the enemy not merely at the gate, but 
making a lodgment in the very citadel. Assemblies 
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discussing the question whether there be a God, 
bacchanalian revels in every street, and the votaries 
of intemperance reeling along under the light of the 
mid-day sun ; vice and immorality, of every grade 
and character, unabashed; the haunts of dissipa- 
tion crowded on the Lord's-day, while empty pews 
are to be found in many churches of the city or 
country, such are the scenes which foreigners must 
witness, when they visit our shores, in these auspi- 
cious days of the triumph of science and art, instead 
of the universal loveliness, benevolence and piety, 
which Britain ought to present. It is true much 
morality, and piety, and christian zeal, such as can be 
found no where else, are exemplified in our beloved 
land; but there is much also of everything the 
reverse, and no energetic efforts are yet made at all 
adequate to meet the emergency; on the contrary, 
too many professors of religion give countenance to 
the prevailing evils by an inconsistent example. 
There ought to be a combined and universal display 
of christian zeal and character by the church of God, to 
dispel the superstition, darkness, and vice, which still 
brood over the land, especially over the large cities, 
that British heathens may be converted and incor- 
porated with the church of Christ, and the reproach 
which at present attaches to us may be wiped away. 
Britain is exalted to heaven, not only in privilege, 
but also as an agent in diffusing the light and life- 
giving energy of the gospel : a burning and a shining 
light, a central orb of influence for other nations. 
Her rays of light and heat should bear most power- 
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fully on those who are nearest, every spot of her own 
surface should be illuminated, and when her own 
dark spots are removed, the rays of heat and light 
which she shall emit, will acquire a corresponding 
power ; and a larger measure of heavenly influence 
will descend upon her consistent and christian exer- 
tions in evangelising distant lands. 

That the present wants of our country may be 
supplied, and its errors corrected, personal effort is 
necessary — giving and praying are not enough ; that 
ignorance and vice may be grappled with and over- 
come, laymen as well as clergymen must act with 
vigour. Christian example, self-denial, christian 
benevolence, earnest remonstrance and instruction, 
especially with the young, are among the agencies 
which God's people should employ in opposing the 
tide of infidelity, vice, and superstition, and promot- 
ing the prosperity of religion. Let no one say that 
he has no opportunity or influence. A poor soldier 
went to the West Indies burning with love to Christ, 
with a determination to do good, and finding the 
black people in the place unable to read, gave the 
first impulse to a scheme, by which one hundred 
persons were taught to read the bible. Few, male or 
female, will plead that they have less influence than 
a common soldier. 

The time for benevolent effort is short. The 
present generation is rapidly passing away. The 
hand of charity which is now active, will soon be 
paralysed by death. The lips which may now be 
employed in publishing the gospel, and recommending 
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the Saviour, will soon be closed for ever* Millions of 
Mohammedans, and heathens, and Jews, are also 
perishing, and will speedily be beyond the reach of 
our philanthropy. Let us work while it is called 
to-day, and whatsoever our hands find to do, let us 
do it with our might; for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither we 
are going. 

Many will recognise in this volume the same state* 
ments which I made in private intercourse, or in the 
course of my public ministrations in the congrega- 
tions which I have visited. Many other facts which 
I occasionally related, have been suppressed, princi- 
pally with a view of preventing this volume from 
exceeding the dimensions and price to which I wished 
to limit it. In many cases I have merely adduced 
one or two of the examples to which my memory 
recurred. I fervently hope and pray, that the task I 
have undertaken, however imperfectly executed, will 
have the effect of at once deepening upon the minds 
of the readers a sense of the importance of missions, 
as well as of imparting to our church more ample 
information of what has been accomplished through 
its missionary agents. If such effects be produced, 
my end will be accomplished. 
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